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PREFACKHE. 


Tus Introduction is not designed to lay stress on Ho- 
meric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is 
intended to relieve the commentary of explanations of 
dialectic forms and metrical peculiarities, and to call the 
student’s attention to the most noteworthy characteristics 
of Homeric style and syntax. In reading Homer, certain 
questions, which cannot be avoided, as to the origin and rela- 
tion of forms, will attract less of the pupil’s attention and 
demand less of the teacher’s time in the class-room if the 
facts are stated in their proper connection; the grouping of 
these facts will make them more intelligible and more 
easily remembered. 

Some peculiarities of form have not been mentioned here, 
since they occur so seldom that they may be treated in the 
commentary just as conveniently; while for divers reasons 
other anomalies which are no more frequent have been 
discussed. Nor has the author planned to make the col- 
lection of examples complete; the student should be en- 
couraged to gather illustrations for himself. 

Most of this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather 
than committed to memory. Much of it is unnecessary for 
a beginner, but the author hopes that none of it is beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the student. While 
parts of it can be made fully useful only by a wise teacher, 
most of it should be helpful to the undirected student. 


YALE Co.iecsE, July, 1885. 
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HOMERIC STYLE. 


§ 1. a. TRANSLATIONS. Matthew Arnold enumerates 
four essential characteristics of Homer’s poetry:! “Homer 
is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words and 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in 
his manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow 
in his movement and elaborate in his style; Pope renders 
him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in 
his words; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic 
in his ideas; Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner.” Or in other words: 
“Between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of Cowper’s elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the 
flowing rapidity of Homer; between Pope and Homer there 
is interposed the mist of Pope’s literary, artificial manner, 
entirely alien to the plain naturalness of Homer’s manner ; 
between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of the fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer’s thought and feeling; while 
between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of 
more than Egyptian thickness, — namely, a manner, in Mr. 
Newman’s version eminently ignoble, while Homer’s manner 
is eminently noble.” 

If poets and masters have thus failed, it is evident that it 
is no easy achievement to translate Homer well, to be at 
the same time rapid, plain, simple, and noble, —ov vas dua 


1 Essays in Criticism, Boston, 1865, pp. 284 ff., or Studies in Celtic Literature 
and on Translating Homer, Macmillan, N.Y., 1883, pp. 138 ff. 
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mdvra Suvyoeat autos éXéoOar. The beginner can at least be 
simple; he should aim to attain the other qualities also. 
It is instructive to compare different translations of a 
famous passage, © 555 ff.: — 
as 8 Sr’ év oipave dortpa haewihy audl cedjvnv 
paiver’ apimperréa, Ste 7 SrrAeTO vHVvE“os aiOnp: 
é 7 épavey Tacat cxoTtal Kal rpwoves AKpot 
LA 3 4 3 #7 9 ©€ A ¥ > la 
kal vatrat* ovpavobev & ap’ breppdyn aatreros aiOnp, 
mavra o€ t elderas dotpa> yéynOe Sé te dpéva Troumnv: 
Tocca pernyd veav nde EdvOov0 podav | 
Tpawy xatovtwy tupa haiveto "Id.08e apo. 
ir > vw > 9 bb \ , \ e¢ 4 
xine ap év tredip rrupa KaieTo, Tap Se éExdor@ 
7 , A ? 
elato TrevTnKoyTa oéXat Trupos aiGopuévoto. 
lrmrot Sé Kpt Neuxdv éperrropevoe at drUpas, 
€ 4 > UA b ) A , 
éotaotes Tap dyerduy, évOpovov "Ho plpuvor. 


This is translated by Chapman :!— 


1 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly 
translated, with a comment upon some of his chief places, done according to the 
Greek by George Chapman. Of this translation, A-B, H-A were published in 
1598. The first twelve books of the Iliad were published in 1610, and the 
other twelve in 1611. The first half of the Odyssey was published in 1614, and 
the rest in 1615. Chapman was about six years older than Shakespeare. The 
reader will notice that the metre is the “common metre” of our hymn-books. 

Chapman says in his ‘“‘ Preface to the Reader”: “ Alwaies conceiving how 
pedanticall and absurd an affectation it is, in the interpretation of any Author 
(much more of Homer) to turn him word for word; when (according to Horace 
and other best lawgivers to translators) it is the part of every knowing and 
judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of the words but the 
material things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to clothe 
and adorne them with words, and such a stile and form of oration as are most 
apt for the language into which they are converted. If I have not turned 
him in any place falsly (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most 
of his chiefe places ;) if. I have not left behind me any of his sentence, ele- 
gancie, height, intention and invention: if in some few places... I be somthing 
paraphrasticall and faulty; is it justice in that poore fault (if they will needs 
have it so) to drowne all the rest of my labour.” 

Pope criticises Chapman’s translation as “loose and rambling,” and for its 
“frequent interpolations.” ‘He appears to have had a strong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his author. ... But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring, fiery 
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. ‘¢ Fires round about them shinde 

As when about the silver Moone, when air is free from winde, 

And stars shine cleare; to whose sweete beames, high prospects, 
and the brows 

Of all steepe hils and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for showes ; 

And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 

When the unmeasur’d firmament, bursts to disclose her light, 

And all the signes in heaven are seene, that glad the shepheards 
hart ; 

So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Trojan part, 

Before the face of Ilion; and her bright turrets show’d. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires ; and every guard allow’d 

Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse, eate oates and hard white 
corne, 

And all did wilfully expect, the silver-throned morne.” 


Pope’s translation! follows : — 


‘¢ And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground, 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 


pirit that animates his translation, which is something like what-one might 
imagine Homer himself would have writ before he arriv’d to years of discretion.” 

1 Pope’s translation of the Iliad was published in 1715-20. It is said that 
tie great Bentley (see § 14 d R.) remarked to Pope “that it was a very 
pretty poem but that he must not call it Homer.” It is in such simple narra- 
tive as quoted above that Pope’s style is worst; it is best in descriptions of 
action. 

Pope says in his preface:. “That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep alive 
that spirit and fire which makes his chief character. In particular places, 
where the sense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and most poetical, 
as most agreeing with that character. To copy him in all the variations of 
his style and the different modulations of his numbers. To preserve in the 
more active or more descriptive parts, a warmth and elevation ; in the more 
sedate or narrative, a plainness and solemnity; in the speeches, a fulness and 
perspicuity; in the sentences [sententiae], a shortness and gravity. Not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes the very 
cast of the periods. Neither to omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity. ...°‘To consider him attentively in comparison with Virgil above 
all the ancients, and with Milton above all the moderns.” ' 
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And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

_ And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
‘Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Kye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires, 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er the heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 


Cowper’s translation ! follows : — 


‘¢ As when about the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush’d, 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 


1 Published in 1791. 

Cowper says in his preface: “My chief boast is that I have adhered closely 
to the original, convinced that every departure from him would be punished 
with the forfeiture of some grace or beauty for which I could offer no sub- 
stitute. ... It has been my point everywhere to be as little verbose as possible. 
...In the affair of style, I have endeavoured neither to creep nor to bluster, 
for no author is so likely to betray his translator into both these faults as 
Homer, though himself never guilty of either. ... The passages which will be 
least noticed ...are those which have cost me abundantly the most labour. 
It is difficult to kill a sheep with dignity in a modern language, to flay and to 
prepare it for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process. Difficult 
also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to harness mules to a waggon, 
particularizing every article of their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even 
the tying of the knots that kept all together. Homer, who writes always to 
the eye, with all his sublimity and grandeur, has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter.” 
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The boundless blue, but ether open’d wide 

All glitters and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d ; 
So num’rous seem’d those fires between the stream 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fieet of Greece, 

In prospect all of Troy; a thousand fires, 

Each watch’d by fifty warriors seated near. 

The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden thron’d 
Aurora should restore the light of day.” 


Professor F. W. Newman’s translation ! follows : — 


‘¢ And as around the shining Moon | the stars aloft in heaven 

Glister with radiance distinct, | when all the sky is breathless, 

And every lofty peak is shown, | and headland edge and forest, 

And from behind the cloven sky | unfathom’d heaven gleameth ; 

Nor hidden any star may be; | and joyful is the shepherd ; 

So many fires betwixt the streams | of Xanthos and the galleys, 

Shone then in front of Ilion, | by hands of Troians kindled. 

A thousand fires along the plain, | I say, that night were burning, 

And close to every glaring blaze | sat fifty men in armour. 

And by their chariots the steeds | rye and white barley munching, 

Stood waiting till the Queen of Morn | fair-thron’d should rise 
before them.”’ 


Lord Derby’s translation? follows : — 


‘¢ As when in Heav’n, around the glitt’ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev’ry crag and ev’ry jutting peak 


1 Published in 1856. 

This has received perhaps undue distinction from the criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold. The translator says: “To the metre which I have myself adopted, 
I was brought by a series of argument and experiment, and was afterwards 
gratified to find that I had exactly alighted on the modern Greek Epic metre. 
It is also the metre of the American Yankee Doodle, which some have ignor- 
antly made an objection: as if the metre of the Frogs and Mice and of the 
Margites, were not that of the Jiiad. Of course no metre can be popular, 
without being applicable to low treatment; indeed without being liable to 
degenerate into doggrel in unskilful hands.” 

2 Published in 1865. 
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Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade ; 

Ev’n to the gates of Heav’n is open’d wide 

The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 

Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 

So bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the plain, 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watchfires blaz’d. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn.” 


Bryant’s translation ! follows : — 


‘¢ As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Round the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd’s heart, 
So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed, 

Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 

And eddying Xanthus: on the plain there shone 

A thousand ; fifty warriors by each fire 

Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars — 
Champing their oats and their white barley — stood, 
And waited for the golden morn to rise.” 


Tennyson translates : — 


‘¢ As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain; and close by each 


1 Published in 1870. 
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Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 
And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.” 


Matthew Arnold translates the last verses in hexameters: — 


‘¢ So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of the Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sat fifty men in the ruddy light of the fire : 
By their chariots stood the steeds and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire and waited for Morning.” 


b. CHANGE OF SuBJECT. Homer composed for quick- 
minded hearers, who were ready to apprehend a change of 
subject even when it was marked by no, pronoun, as # of dw 
aidopuévas Saidas dépe nal é pddota | Suwdov diréecke, al 
érpehe tUTOov éovta a 484 f. she bore for him the burning 
torch and (i.e. for) he loved her most of all the female ser- 
vants, and (1.e. for) she was his nurse when he was a child ; 
éyev drat ws WOuvev V 871 he (Meriones) long had been hold- 
ing while he (Teucer) was taking aim; mpiv y 7é Kataxtdpev 
née xat axpns | “INov aimewny édéev ntdoOa te Toditras 
O 557 before either we slay the Greeks or they capture 
lofty [lios and the citizens are slain. Still more striking is 
the change in Bovdoiuny xe .. reOvdyev } tdde .. Epy’ opa- 
acOat, | Eetvous re orudpercfopuévous Sumds te yuvaixas | puota- 
Covras devxeriws Kata Sopara Kanda, | Kal olvov S&sadvocopevor, 
xa otrov édovtas 7 106 ff. I should rather die than see these 
deeds, — guests struck, suitors abusing the maids, wine wasted, 
suitors devouring the food, where the poet was sure that his 
hearers would not construe pyordfovras and ééovtas with 
Eelvous, but would supply prvnoripas from the context. 

ce. Drrect Discoursz. Like the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as in the simple style of ballads and fairy tales and 
the conversation of children and uneducated persons, the 
Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect discourse ; he has no 
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long passages in oratio obliqgua, in the manner of the reported 
speeches in Caesar’s Commentaries. He passes quickly from 
indirect to direct discourse,! as éze) apo of elzopev mpeis | 
pyr avrov xreivey pyre pvdacba axotiy, | éx yap ’Opéctao 
ticts éocetat KTr. a 87 ff. since we told him beforehand not to 
slay the man himself and not to woo his wife, for from Orestes 
shall (for should) vengeance come, ete. Contrast o yap 7\0e 
Boas éri vias "Ayadv | .. Kal dicceto mdvtas ’Ayatods | 
.. vpty pev Beot Sotevy ‘Orvdpymia Sapar eyovtes | éxmrépoas 
IIpudporo rroduv, eb 8 oixad ixécOar: | waida &§ éeuol AJoarTe 
firnv ta 8 adrrowa SéyerOat, | d&dpevor Aros viov, éxnBorov 
"AroAXova A 12 ff. with its paraphrase which uses indirect 
discourse, €A@@y o iepeds edyeTo éxelvos ev TOvs Beods Sodvat 
éXovras tTHv Tpotay aprovs cwbivat, rHv S5é Ouvyarépa of NdoaL 
SeEapévous arowa Kat rov Oedv aiderOévras xr. in Plato Rep. 
III 393 E. 

d. PRINCIPAL CuLAusEs. Similar to this avoidance of 
indirect discourse is the poet’s frequent and ready transition 
from a subordinate to a principal clause, as d5 péya mavtov | 
"Apyeiwy xpatéer xal of mel(Oovrar ’Ayatoi A T8f. who rules 
with might over all the Argives and him (for whom) the 
Achaeans obey; 5 pada rroddd | rAdyYOn .. ToAAa 8 6 9’ 
éy mrovr@ wdbev adyea a 1 ff. who was driven on many wander- 
ings..and he suffered many woes upon the sea; Mévrwp ds 
p’ ‘Odvcjos apvpovos jev éraipos | cat of (Mentor) tap év vnu- 
oly éwétperrev (sc. Odysseus) olxoy dmavra B 225 f., 6 éme 
TOANG poynoa, Socay Sé pou vies "Ayarav A 162. 

e. Thus the poet deserts the participial for a finite construc- 
tion, asExropa & év medio ide xelpevov: audi & éraipor | ciato 
O Of. he saw Hector lying on the plain, while his comrades were 


1 So in other early poets as fpe’ Srri Bndre wéwovOa, Kirri | SndrE ndAnpi, | 
xbrri por pddrora Oédw yevéoOa | wawddag Otum: rlya Bndre MWelOw | pais kyny és 
cay piAdrara, tls o° &| ¥dep’ &deher; Sappho 1 16 ff. thou didst ask me what I 
suffer and why I call thee, .. whom dost thou desire that Persuasion should lead 
to thy love, etc. 
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seated around him (for cal éraipous nuévous) ; pnoripes Hye- 
péBovto | éc Or ayopevovtes, caxad b& Gper) Buccodopevoy p 6df. 
(for Buccodopevortes planning in the depth of their hearts). 
Cf. youvdtoua:..| éordyevat xparepas, pnde tpwracbe o- 
Bovde O 665 f. I beseech you to stand stoutly, nor turn to flight ; 
ioicly re TirvcKdpevor Adeoal + EBadrov I’ 80, where ré.. ré 
mark the imperfect as correlative with the participle. 

f. ORDER OF WorpDs. The simplicity of the Homeric 
order of words is most clearly seen by comparing a passage 
of Homer with a similar passage of a later Greek poet or of 
Vergil. Many verses of the Iliad and Odyssey can be trans- 
lated into English, word for word as they stand, as @yope?” 
és @nBnv iepyy wore "Herlwvos, | rhv 5é Scerpabouéy te Kat 
Hryopev évOade mravra. | .. é« 8 Erov ’Atpeiin Xpvonida xarru- 
adpynov xtr. A 866 ff. When the order differs essentially 
from the English there are generally rhetorical or poetical 
reasons why the order is what it is; no one should suppose 
that the metre compelled the poet to adopt an arrangement 
of words that was not natural and did not please him. The 
verse gave prominence not merely to the first word but often 
to the word before the principal caesural pause (§ 40). 

g. The thought of each Homeric verse is somewhat more 
independent than is the ‘case in later poetry. Other things 
being equal, a word should be construed with words in the 
same rather than in another verse. Rarely does a descriptive 
adjective at the close of one verse agree directly with a noun 
at the beginning of the next (as ypepérifov én’ adxp@ | yvetre 
épectadtes M 51 f. or etreto xarny | dkivny ebyadxov N 611). 

h. A noun at the close of one verse often has an adjective 
apparently in agreement with it at the beginning of the next 
verse, but this adjective may be regarded as in apposition 
with the noun; it frequently serves to form a closer connec- 
tion with a following amplifying clause, as ujviw dede Oed . . | 
ovrAopevny, fp pup’ ’Ayavots aye’ €Onxev A1f., where the rela- 
tive clause explains ovAopévny: the wrath was mortal, deadly, 
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because it brought ten thousand woes upon the Achaeans. 
So a few verses later, vodcov ava ctpatoyv @pce Kaxnv, ONéKovTO 
dé Xaol A 10, the position of the adjective xaxnv is explained 
by its connection with the thought of the following clause. 
Cf. vimrvot of xata Bods “Trrepiovos jerloco | AoOcov a 8, the 
companions of Odysseus were fools in that they devoured the 
cattle of Hyperion; dares .. | éoOAn, yalpovow 8é rarnp cal 
TmoTua pytnp © 80; viv adré pu vies ’Ayatdv | ev radrdyns 
gopéover Sixacirorot of tre Oéytotas | mpos Acos eiptaras 
A 2387 ff., where Svcac7éAoe is explained by the following 
clause. Sometimes a word is reserved for the beginning of a 
verse in order to mark a contrast with what follows, as avrap 
évrel 9 Telyos: érecaupévous évonoev | Tpaas, atap Aavady 
yéveto iayy te poBos te O 895 f., where the order of the 
words sets Tpaas into an antithesis with Aavady, — audoré- 
pas... xeipas Evaprrrev | oxary, SeEcteph 8 dp’ am’ Spwv aivuto 
toka ® 489 f. avrdv thus often contrasts a man with his 
companions or possessions, a8 azo pév dida eiuata dice | 
avrov &¢ Kralovta Bods émt vias adjow B 261 ff.; eyyos pév p’ 
éotnoe .. | abtny © és Opdvov elcev a 127 fff. 

i. The first words of successive verses occasionally carry 
the burden of thought, as TAad«os.. | "Idivoov Bare... | Aekua- 
Snv.. | dvov H 13 ff. Glaueus . . hit Iphinous . . son of Dexias 
on the shoulder. | 

j. The subject of the sentence usually precedes its verb. 
Almost every exception to this remark is found either at the 
close of the verse, or less frequently before the principal 
caesura (where the same metrical freedom was allowed as at 
the end of the verse, § 41 a 3). 

k. In order to give prominence to an important word, it is 
sometimes placed before the relative word of the clause to 
which it belongs, as cawrepos as ne vénas A 82; KeiOe dé w 
os wepacete £297. This is especially frequent when the sub- 
ordinate clause precedes the principal sentence, as°"Exrwp 5 
@s Leads Te TUNA .. ixavev | aud’ dpa piv... Oéov xTr. Z 287. 
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1, Adnominal genitives, like adjectives, generally precede 
their noun, except at the close of the verse or before a caesu- 
ral pause, but there are many exceptions to the rule in the 
case of adjectives, principally perhaps where the adjective 
and substantive are closely connected. A preposition often 
stands between the adjective and noun, a8 ypuvcém ava oxn- 
atpm A 15, Bods émi vijas A 12; hpyerépm evi olep A 30; or 
vnas émru yradupds ['119. The infinitive generally follows 
the verb on which it depends. 

m. When a noun is modified by two adjectives, it fre- 
quently is preceded by one and followed by the other, as 0o7 
Tapa vn peraivy A 800; rrordy duBpov abécdarov K 6. So 
in English poetry ‘human face divine,” “ purest ray serene,” 
“old man eloquent.” 

n. EpirHets. Often three or more epithets are used with 
one noun, as efAeTo & GAxipov Syyos axaypévoy oki yak, | 
BpiOd péya ottBapov a 99 f.3 od te aepirrAnOns Alqv Toco), 
arn ayab pév, | evBortos etnros, oivorAnOns mov Tupos 
o 405 f. (But in the first three books of the Iliad as many 
as three adjectives are rarely found with one noun.) Often 
two of the epithets begin a verse, as és Qpovov eloev dyov . . | 
warov Saddrcov a 180 f.3 doppeyye Auyely | xarH Sacdaréy 
J 186f.; nara médvra | auBpoota ypiceaa e 44f.; és Adra- 
pov cateBnoeto knwevta | Kédptvov tropodoy © 191 f. 

o. As is seen from the foregoing examples, the poet does 
not use xaé to connect epitheta ornantia. 

p. These ornamental epithets frequently have reference to 
the most marked natural characteristics of an object rather 
than to a particular occasion. The ships are swift (@oa/) 
even when they are drawn up on land (A 800 and passim); 
clothing is ovyadcevra even when it is soiled (¢ 26); Aegis- 
thus is called honorable, blameless (apuvpov, a 29) in the very 
breath in which he is rebuked for wooing Agamemnon’s wife 
and killing the king of men himself; Polyphemus lifts his 
hands to the starry heaven (eis ovpavov dorepdevta t 527) in 
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broad daylight. The sea is roAvdrAore Bos, nyjecoa, evpvrropos, 
atpuyeros, abéodhatos, trod}, yAaven. Rarely would one of 
these epithets be used to give a characteristic of the sea at a 
special time. It is in imitation of Homer that Theocritus, 
Id. I 58, calls milk Aevxcv, — of course, not to distinguish 
white milk from milk of another color but to bring the object 
vividly before the mind by mentioning a quality of it which 
all would recognize as belonging to the nature of the object. 
The choice among these stereotyped conventional epithets 
was often determined by the convenience of metre or rhythm 
(see §46f.). It should be noted that of the epithets of the 
sea only two (arpuyeros, evptzropos) have the same metrical 
value. ) 

q. Almost every prominent person in the poems has some 
special epithet or epithets. Pope calls these “a sort of 
supernumerary pictures of the persons or things they are 
joined to. We see the motion of Hector’s plumes in the 
epithet xopu@aionros.” No one but Athena is yAavea@mis and 
the adjective: becomes virtually a proper name, as y 188. 
She bears this epithet 90 times, generally in the phrase Oea 
yravearis AOnvn. She is Taddkds ’AOjvn 41 times. Zeus 
is vepeAnyepéra Zevs 80 times, épiySoumres wécts”Hpns T times, 
evpvdtra Zevs 20 times, pytiera Zevs 19 times, aiyloyos (gen- 
erally in the genitive, aiysoyouo) 54 times, rarip avdpar Te 
Gedy re 15 times. Poseidon is yaujoyos évvociyacos 8 times, 
TloceSadwv édvoriyOwv 24 times. Hera with a few mortal 
women shares the by-name Acevxarevos (24 times, generally 
in the phrase Jed AevKwdAevos “Hp7n), and she is Bo@mis rota 
“Hpn 14 times. The Achaeans are évevypides Ayacol 36 times, 
xapn xouowyres 29 times, in the genitive ’Ayasav yadxoyiToverv 
24 times, vies "Ayardy 64 times, Aads "Ayarwy 22 times, xodpoe 
"Ayatov 9 times. Agamemnon is dvaf avdpor forty-five times 
in the Iliad and thrice in the Odyssey, while this title is given 
to only five other chiefs, once to each. Achilles is rodapxns 
Stos "AysrAreds 21 times, addas adavs "AytrdrAcds 30 times, 
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modaxeos Aliaxidao 10 times, zodmxea IIndefwva 10 times. 
Odysseus is zodvtAas Sios 'Oducce’s 42 times, rodAvpntis 
"Odvccev’s T8 times, "Odvccijos Oelovo 27 times, Aaepriadew 
‘OdSvo7jos 11 times, rorvpnyav’ "Odvoccd 24 times. Iris, the 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, is vodyveuos axéa “Ipus 
9 times. Hector is copvOaioros 87 times, daidipos “Extap 
30 times. Cf. ‘pius Aeneas,’ ‘fidus Achates.’ 

r. The situation of the moment seems sometimes to con- 
tradict the epithet, as tov 8¢ Sov plynoe Bony ayabos Acopndns 
E 596 at sight of him Diomed good at the war cry shuddered. 

s. SyNoNyMous Expressions. The poet is fond of a 
cumulation of synonymous or nearly synonymous expres- 
sions, many of which remind the reader of redundant legal 
expressions, a8 gwvycas mpoonvta A 201 lifted up his voice 
and addressed her; éros 7 épar &x 7 ovopatey A 361 spoke 
a word and called upon him; éewed Cavros Kal eri yOori 
Sepxouévoto A 88; damrpiatny avdrowov A 99, tev od Tt peTa- 
tpémrn ovd areyifers A160, worcpol te pdyar Te AITT, wavrov 
pev xparéey eOére. ravtecot 8 avacoey, | mao 5é onpaiver 
A 288 f., ob?’ eipopat ote weTadr@ A 558, dwreas ef x’ COéAnoOa 
cat el xév Tor Ta peuwnry A 858, aAryntropes 7dé pédovres B 79, 
a&Bpopor aviayo. N 41, 6AB@ te wAovT@ Te 1 586, asoTos 
dtrvatos a 242, vnrrevOés 7 dyorov Te § 221, dppjxtovs advrous 
6 275. Sometimes the same stem is repeated for emphasis, 
in a different form, as dyiuov ovritéXcotov B 825, Kxeiro péyas 
peyarworti 2 26, dra@rero Avypa 6r\€Op@ vx BT. 

t. EpExEGEsIs. A clause is often added epexegetically, 
to explain a preceding clause or word, as vnpeptéa Bovary, | 
vootov ’'Odvachos tarxacidppovos, as xe vénra: a 86 f., where 
voorov is in apposition with BovAny and is itself explained 
by as xe véntat,—ratpodovina . . 6 ot tatépa KAuTOV exTa 
. a 299f.; pipe .. odrAopévnv 4 pupl’ "Ayatois ddye eOnxev 
A 1f.; te?yos dpevov 6 x’ dvSpdor Aovysy auivas O 736 a better 
wall (namely, one) which would ward off destruction from the 
Men ; yeyvouevm .. OTe pov Téexe wHTHD n 198; Ta Te ddp' ’Adpo- 
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Sits, | fre xdpn to te eldos T' 54 f.3 adpernv ofv hawéepev 7 
Tot omndes 0237; ef pev 8) viv rodTo Plroy paxdpeact Oeoi- 
aw, | vootiaat ’'Odvaja modrvdpova Svde Sdpmovde xTr. a 82. 
For explanatory asyndeton, see § 2 m. 

u. The species often follows in apposition with the genus, 
as Kvpata paxpa Oaraoons | qovrou ‘Ixapiowo B 144 £.; ipn€ | 
xipxos v 86 f.; Bots | radpos B 480 f.; cvds xdmpou P 21; dpu- 
ow aiyutiotow H 59. Cf. &erobev GrAXrwv | pvnotnpor a 182 f. 
apart from the others, the suitors, and the epexegetical use of 
the infinitive, as gpuds Evvénne payeoOar A 8 brought together 
wn strife, to contend. 

v.- Thus also the part of the mind or body which is em- 
ployed or especially affected is mentioned, as ov« 'Ayapéuvove 
qvdave Ouped A 24, ywomevos xnp A 44, xeyapoiato Oupe A 256, 
év opOarpotow opdcbat T 806, rroct wpoBiBds N 158, radev 
adyea ov xara Oupor a 4. 

w. STEREOTYPED EXPRESSIONS. The same expressions 
recur under similar circumstances. We find a stereotyped 
description of a feast and of the preparations for it, of the 
breaking of day and of the approach of night, of doffing or 
donning sandals and armor; there are conventional expressions 
for setting out on a journey, for an attack in battle, for the fall 
and death of a warrior, for lying down to rest. Speeches are 
introduced and followed by set verses, as cai yey (or odeas) 
dovicas érea mrepoevta tpoonvoa A 201, and in fifty other 
places; 6 oguv éd dpovéwy ayopyacato cal petéccvrev A 13 and 
in fourteen other places, while the second hemistich is found 
several times in other combinations; 7 Toe 6 y' ds elrr@v Kat 
dp &€ero, troict § avéotn A 68, 101, B 76, H 354, 865, B 224. 
These stereotyped verses have been compared with the fre- 
quently recurring “And Job answered and said,’ “Then 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said,” of the book of 
Job, and with the set form in which the reports of the mes- 
sengers were brought to the man of Uz,—each of the four 
reports ending “and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 
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§ 2. a. PARECHESIS, ONOMATOPOEIA, etc. The poet seems 
to have looked with indifference on the similarity of sound 
in neighboring words. He does not appear to have designed 
the rhyme in ixéoOa, SéyecOar A 19 f., doce, drace A 96 f., 
yéouca, texodoa A 413 f., Epvccav, rdvvccay A 485 f., or in 
instances like = 9ff., where three successive verses rhyme, 
ending éo(o, im7roddpoto, éoto, or between the two hemistichs 
of a verse, a8 éovete viv pot Modaas Orvpmia Sopar’ eyov- 
oat B 484. 

Most examples of parechesis (qapyynors) and alliteration 
are probably accidental, as vroAAéwv ex rrodiwy B 1381, és ore 
pov Tarnceat E 850, ceivds ye éorxore xeirat a 46, aud’ ‘Odvoje 
Saidpou daleras Hrop a 48, Saccdpevor Saivuvt’ épixvdéa Saira 
y 66, rratpi te o@ peéya Tha TON Te travti Te Sjuq@ T 50. 

b. Occasionally an onomatopoetic (dvoyzarozrotia), imitative 
expression is used, giving a kind of echo in the sound, as 
TpityOd te Kai terpayOd TI 368, of the breaking of the sword 
of Menelaus; voAda 8 dvavta xdravtra mdpavrd re Soxpud 
7 4AGov Y 116, of the men and mules going up hill and 
down, over a rough road for wood; é« 5¢ Xpvanls vnos BA 
mwovromopowo A 439, where a vivid imagination may perhaps 
hear the measured steps of the damsel as she leaves the ship, 
with a quick rush at the close; ciara madddlovta rodv- 
drotaBoto Gardoons N 198; adtis erreira rédovde xurivdero 
Adas avardyjs » 598, of the rolling back of the stone which 
Sisyphus in Hades was continually urging to the summit of 
a hill. 

c. The poet plays occasionally on the names of his heroes, 
as IIpooos Bods tyryeuovevey B 758 (“swift by nature as well as 
by name”); TAnzroreuov ... TrArpova Oupov eywv E 668 ff. ; 
EvrreiOe weiOovto w 465 f.; "Exrop .. dfs mov adtep Nawy mTo0- 
Aw eFeuev E472 f,, and eyes & droyous xedvas xal vymia réxva 
© 730 (Andromache is grieving for her dead husband), where 
éEéuey and éyes seem to be selected with reference to the 
assumed etymology of “Exrwp. Possibly there is a play on 
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the name of Odysseus in od vi 1 "Odvaceds . . ti vt of Técov 
wdicao Zed a 60 ff.; his name is explained (with doubtless 
incorrect etymology) where his grandfather bestows it upon 
him, odvacdpevos 708’ ixdvw..7d & ’Oduceds dvopw’ éorw érro- 
yupoyv 7 407 ff.; of. cdvcavto yap ait@ (Odysseus) | Zevs re 
xab Hédos 7 275 £., dde Toceddwv évooiyOwy | advcar’ éxmd- 
yrws € 339 f. 

d. The trick is well known which Odysseus played on 
Polyphemus by assuming the name Odzis, 4 366, 408; ef. 
the pun on py tes and partes, « 410, 414: ef pev 89 wy tls ce 
Bidverat .. éwov & éyédacce hirov xijp | os dvow éEardrncev 
éuov xal paris duvpov. Another celebrated passage is con- 
cerning the ivory and horn gates of the dreams: of peév [dveu- 
pot] x EX@wor Sia mpiotod édédartos, | of p’ édhepaipovras, . . 
ot dé dia Eeotay xepawv éEXOwor Ovpate, | of p Erupa Kpaivovert 
7 564 ff. But it is improbable that the similarity of sound is 
intentional in &ero (Helen) & év crop, bard S€é Optus rrociv 
Cfor the feet) jev. | adtixa S 4 y éréeccu roow (husband) 
épéewev Exaora § 186 f., or Nero (counted) § apsOpor .. érrevta 
dé Aéxto (lay down) nat adres § 451, 458. 

e. CoMPARISONS. A notable characteristic of Homeric 
style is the comparison. This is designed to throw into high 
relief some point in the action narrated; it often relieves 
the monotony of the description of a battle. But the poet 
is not always satisfied to illustrate the particular point for 
which the comparison is introduced; he often completes the 
picture by adding touches which have nothing to do with 
the narrative, and is sometimes drawn on to add a new point 
of comparison, as N 492 ff. There the Trojans are described 
as following their leader, as sheep follow their bell-wether. 
This scene is completed by adding to the original com- 
parison the thought of the joy in the shepherd’s heart as 
he watches his orderly flock, and this suggests the second 
comparison: “So Aeneas rejoiced at seeing the soldiers fol- 
low him.” 
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f. Illustrations are furnished by all experiences of life, from 
the lightning of Zeus and the conflict of opposing winds, 
from the snow-storm and the mountain torrent, to a child 
playing with the sand on the seashore, and a little girl cling- 
ing to her mother’s gown; from lions and eagles, to a stub- 
born ass which refuses to be driven from a cornfield .by chil- 
dren, and to a greedy fly; from the evening star to women 
wrangling in the street. The lion is*a special favorite, and 
appears in comparisons thirty times in the Iliad. The Iliad 
has but few illustrations drawn from the actions of men, such 
as weaving (¥ 760 ff.), tanning (P 389 ff.), or the grief of a 
father for his dead son (V 222 ff, cf. the delight of children 
at their father’s recovery from wasting disease, e 394 ff.); 
and but one from the operations of the mind (O 80 ff.), 
where a traveler thinks of different places in rapid suc- 
cession. ) 

g.- Homer, like Milton, could not think of an army in 
motion without thinking of its resemblance to something 
else. Just before the Catalogue of the Ships, the movements 
of the Achaean armies are described by six detailed com- 
parisons, B 455-483: the brightness of their armor is com- 
pared with the gleam of fire upon the mountains; their noisy 
tumult, with the clamor of cranes or swans on the Asian 
plain; in multitude, they are as the innumerable leaves and 
flowers of spring-time; they are impetuous and bold as the 
eager flies around the farm buildings; they are marshalled 
by their leaders as flocks of goats by their herds; their 
leader (Agamemnon) is like to Zeus, to Ares, to Poseidon, 
—he is preéminent among the heroes as a bull in a herd of 
cattle. 

h. The Iliad has 182 detailed comparisons, 17 briefer (as 
matoly éotxotes Hryopdacbe | vymidyoss ols ob Tu wédeu TroAEuNLA 
éoya B 387 f.), and 28 of the briefest sort; the Odyssey has 
39 detailed comparisons, 6 briefer, and 13 very brief. The 
first book of the Iliad has only two comparisons, and those 
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of the briefest, o 8 je ver) éocxas A 47, nb7’ oplyrAn A 359. 
All the other books of the Iliad contain detailed compari- 
sons; II and P have 20 each, N and O have 15 each, A has 14. 

i. In comparisons, the poet sometimes makes reference to 
customs that do not seem to have prevailed in the siege of 
Troy: to riding on horseback (O 679), to the use of a kettle 
for boiling meat (® 862), to the use of the trumpet in war 
(> 219). This seems to imply a consciousness of change of 
customs between heroic and Homeric times. 

j. Comparisons are introduced by as re, ws ef, ws dre, ws 
TEP KTH. 

Praepositive as is not used in comparisons. In the briefest 
comparisons, postpositive ws is often used, generally length- 
ening the preceding syllable (§§ 12 J, 41m). 

k. The aorist indicative (the so-called Gnomic aorist) is 
often used in comparisons. The imperfect is found but 
twice (O 274, ® 495). 

1, ASYNDETON. In the Homeric period more frequently 
than in later Greek, sentences were left unconnected by 
conjunctions, i.e. asyndeton (H. 1039) was allowed more 
freely. It has been noticed above that ornamental epithets 
are not connected by «ai, and sometimes in animated dis- 
course the poet uses no conjunction between clauses or 
words, a8 adwpidtny dvatrowov A 99. 

m. Asyndeton of sentences is most frequent where the 
second sentence explains the first and is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with it, repeating the thought in a different form: adra 
cal ds eérw Sopevas mddw ef TO y apevov: | BotrAop éyo 
Awor~Iooy pevat 7 arrodécOa A 116 f., & woot, 7 pwéya Tév- 
Bos ‘Ayaida yaiav ixdveu* | h xev ynOnoat IUplapos Tpedyovo 
te maides A 204 f, dAXr’ 68 dvnp e0ére Tept wavrov empevant 
Grov, | mavTov pev xpatéew €O0érer mdvtecot 8 avacoe 
A 287 f. ae oo, TAHTE hirot Kal peivat’ ei ypovov gives 
the sum of the preceding sentence, and the asyndeton marks 
the speaker’s warmth of feeling. Thus the second sentence 
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may express the result of the former, as £etve xaxads davdpav 
rofdfear: (therefore) ovxér’ déOrwv | drrXwv aytidoes y 27 f. 
An adversative relation is occasionally expressed by asynde- 
ton, especially with ye ywév in the second clause, as B 703, 
E 516, Q 642. 

mn. The absence of a conjunction often gives rapidity to 
the stvle and thus is found often where the second sentence 
begins with av’rixa or ala, as ef & dye py weipnoa .. apa 
Tot alua KeXaivov épwyoet trept Sovpi A 302 f., abtixa Kepto- 
pioict Aia Kpoviwva mpocnvéa A 589, of. B 442. For the 
tone of rapidity thus given to a narration, ef. doviarnoev Se 
mecav, apdBnae dé tevye én’ atte: | aiuati ot Sevovto Kdpat 
xtr. P 50 f. 

Conjunctions are often omitted in excitement, as when 
Achilles sees the flame flickering among the ships of the 
Achaeans and calls to Patroclus épaeo Ssoyevés Tlatpoxders 
». | Aevoow 8) rapa vynval aupds Syiowo iwny: | wy 57 vias 
€iwor.. | dUceo tevyea Oaacoy II 126 ff. 

o. CuiasMus.! For emphasis, the poet sometimes so ar- 
ranges the words of two clauses that the extremes, as also the 
means, are correlative with or are contrasted with each other, 
as maida Te col dyéuev, PolBo O iepny éxatouBnv A 448, — 
where vaiéa and éxatopBnv, col and Poi respectively are 
contrasted. (Cf. as “Ayirja | tiunons oréons 8é mrodéas A 
008 f., ducpevéow pev yadppa, xarnpeinv Sé col aire T 51, apr’, 
Erepov NevKoy, Erépnu 5é pératvav, | TH re cab Heréo T' 108 f., 
where the black lamb was for [7 and the white for ’Heduos, 
— Bactreds 7’ ayabos xpatepos 7 aiyuntys T'179, where the 
adjectives are brought together; adrdv 7’ icyavdacKoy épntu- 


1The name is given from the Greek letter xX, there being a crossing of 


ideas as Bacireds 7. dyads 


Kparepés aS aixunths T 179. - 


It should be noticed that this chiastic arrangement is often the most simple 
and natural, as in the first example above, where oof at once suggests the 
other person interested, doiBos. 
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ovro te AXaov O 723. Cf. Milton’s “Sweet is the breath of 
morn, her rising sweet,” Par. Lost IV 641, “ Adam the good- 
lest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve,” Par. Lost IV 328 f. 

p. EPANALEPSIS. Sometimes a word (generally a proper 
name) or a clause is repeated in the same sentence at the 
beginning of a new verse, as aA o pev AlOiomas perexiabe 
Tro? édovtas, |. AiOlomas Tol diya Sedaiatas «tr. a 22 f. (the 
only example in the Odyssey); ra & éym dyrios elus cat ef 
qupt xeipas éocxev, | et wrupt yelpas ouKxe, pévos 8 aldwve ardyp@ 
T 371 f. but L will go to meet him even if his hands are like to 
frre, of his hands are like to fire and his might ts like to bright 
tron; ov pév tras viv got ..| re daptléuevas a TE trapOévos 
niOeds te, | mapOévos niBeds 7° dapiferov GdAdAnrNoWY X 126 Ff. 
it 8 in no way possible now to chat with him as a maiden and 
a young man,a maiden and a young man chat together. Cf. 
Milton’s Lycidas 87 f. “But O the heavy change, now thou 
art gone, Now thou art gone and never must return.” The 
name is repeated at the beginning of three successive verses 
(Nupevs .. Nipevs .. Nipevs) B 671 ff. Cf. also B 888, 850, 
871, Z 154, H 188, M 96, ® 86, 158, ¥ 642. The name when 
_ repeated is attracted into the case of the following relative 
pronoun in ’Avdpopdyn, Ovydrnp peyadrntopos Heriwvos, | He- 
tiwv os evacey bro Wrdew trAnécon Z 895 f. Andromache 
daughter of the great-souled Ketion, Ketion who dwelt at the 
foot of woody Placus. 

q- Similar to epanalepsis is the so-called ésrewAox7, where 
the finite verb is repeated in a participle, as pelSncev 5¢ Bow- 
mis motua” Hon, | pednoaca & érreivta é@ éyxaTOeTo KoATO 
222 f.; Tedxpos S dpunOn pepaws aio tevyea Sica, | "Exrop 
S opunOévros axovrice Soup) dacwve N 182 f. Teucer rushed, 
eager to strip off his armor, but at him as he rushed, Hector 
hurled his shining spear; “Extwp wppundn.. | Aias 8 oppnbé- 
tos opéEato” Extopos N 188 ff. 

r. LITOTES (ALTOTNs OF peiwots), a simplicity of language, 
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or understatement of the truth, is common to all languages ; 
Milton’s “unblest feet” is stronger than cursed feet. Ho- 
meric examples abound, as ov« ’Ayapéuvov. Fvdave Supe A 
24 it was not pleasing to the soul of Agamemnon, t.e. 1t was 
. hateful, ete.; dry & és covredv aoe péya Eidos ov8 arlOncer | 
vO ’AOnvains A 220 f. back into the sheath he thrust his 
great sword nor did he disobey the word of <Athene, t.e. he 
obeyed ; “Exrawp & ov re Oeas Eros jryvoincey B 807; od xaxov 
dori | Teipopévors Erdporow apuvépev aimiy breOpoyv 2 128 f., 
i.e. it 18 a noble thing, ete.; od piv apavpotatos Bad’ ’Axatdv 
O 11. | 

s. PERIPHRASIS. Certain periphrases occur frequently, 
as d&ere 5é Upsduoro Binv T 105 bring the might of Priam, 2.e. 
the mighty Priam; peréead’ iepn ts Tyreudyoro B 409 the 
strength of Telemachus, etc.; Uadirayovev § iyetro Tvnae- 
péveos Adotov Khp B 851; Bs reo’ “Exropos axa yapal pévos 
E418; €rOov ydp p éxdxwoe Bin ‘Hpaxdrneln A 690, where the 
gender of the participle shows that Bin ‘HpaxAnetn is equiva- 
lent to ‘Hpaxréns, which (— — v —) was not suited to dactylic 
verse; Tolov yap Kréos éoOAov ara@decay yvidyoro V 280, for 
Toloy EvKNELa HvLloYoV KTA.; Ta TElpea TravTa.. TO TE TOEvOS 
‘Opiwvos > 485 f. all the constellations . . the force of Orion; 
4 ree Svnoas xpadinv Ards 78 Kad py A 895. | 

Sovrsov jyap Z 468 is simply a poetic expression for slav- 
ery, édevOepov tyap T 193 for freedom, dr€Oprov Fyap T 294 
for destruction, jap opdavxov X 490 for the state of orphan- 
age, vootimov jRyuap a 9 for return. 

t. ZEUGMA. Sometimes two connected subjects or objects 
are made to depend on a verb which is appropriate to but 
one of them, as #) peév errevta | eis GXa GAtO..| Zeds Se éov 
mpos Sapa (8c. Bn) A 5381 ff. she then leaped into the sea, but 
Zeus went to his own house; tye éxdarov | taiot depaitrodes 
kal qrouika Ttevye éxevro I’ 326 f. where the high-stepping 
horses of each were standing and the bright armor was 
lying; &ovol te mlova pijra| olvoy 1 eEarov persundéa M 
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319 f.; Kuxrdrwv 8 és yatay ébevocopen eyyis édvtav, | xarr- 
yov T avtav Te HOoyynv olwv te Kad aiyov 4 166 f.; Ercato & 
Exroobev pivov qodtoio AVKoLo, | pati § él xridénv Kxuvénv 
K 834f. Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet 55, T “ Nor Mars his sword, 
nor war's quick fire shall burn | The living record of your 
memory.” | 

u. HYSTERON PROTERON. Occasionally the more impor- 
tant or obvious object or action is mentioned before another 
which should precede it in strict order of time, as dua tpddev 
noe yévovto A 251 were bred and born with him (cf. Shake- 
speare Twelfth Night I ii “For I was bred and born | Not 
three hours’ travel from this very place.”), yapéovri te yel- 
vonévp te 5 208 to him as he is married and born, eipata 7’ 
apdiécaca Ovedea cab Aovcaca € 264 putting about him per- 
fumed garments and bathing him, ydaivdy te yeTavd Te EvvuT’ 
"OSvacevs € 229 Odysseus put about him cloak and tunic, av- 
Tous T apBalvey avd Te mpvpvyota Adaat 4 178 both themselves 
to embark and to loose the stern hawsers, of 8 dverdy Te mvnas 
Kab atra@cav oynjas P 58T. 

v. LATER CHANGE IN Worps. The student must be 
watchful to apprehend the exact Homeric meaning of words 
which are used in a slightly different sense in later Greek. 
Thus dyopy and dyov are used in Homer of an assembly, 
gathering, not of market and contest. *Aidns is always the 
name of a person, not of a place. dodds, dord7, are used 
for the Attic zrounrys, tuvos, — eros is used for Adyos (only 
O 3938, a 56), Qeapos for vopos, Koopéw for tacaw. Sewvos 
means terrible, not skiliful. Setwvoy is the principal meal of 
the day, whenever it is taken. éyyos means spear, never 
sword. pws is used of all the warriors; it does not mean 
a heroin the English sense. @vw is used not of sacrifices in 
general, but of the burning of the dzapyai (“first fruits ”). 
or Ounvai to the gods. Oavydtw often means only watch in- 
tently. xplvw is select, discriminate, rather than judge. voéw 
often has the sense of aic@dvopat (which is not Homeric), 
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perceive. dvozat is not blame in a general way, but think 
not enough, insufficient. ovrdtw is wound with a weapon held 
in the hand, not with a missile. éurw is escort, attend, as 
well as send ; ef. rroumy convoy, topos a guide, and sop, 
in Attic, procession. rodeos is often battle rather than war. 
mpnoow is carry through rather than do as in Attic. oyedov 
is near, of place, not almost. oadua is used only of a dead 
body, Séuas being used of the living form, and a’rdés and 
mept xpoi taking some of the Attic uses of capa. tdya 
always means quickly, never perhaps as in -later Greek. 
riOnus is often used like sroséw make. qoBos is not fright 
but flight ; doBéopas is not fear but flee; pila is flight with 
the added notion of fear or shame. -dpdlw is point out, not 
say. ws does not mean since. 

w. The accent of some words is not the same as in Attic, 
as ide P 179 for the Attic (S€; in laos (Attic icos) and dapos 
(Attic ddpos), this results from the difference in quantity 
(§ 41 fy). The ancient grammarians call éroipos, épiyos, 
op0t0s, yeAotos Spyua the Homeric and older forms for éro- 
Hos, Eonuos, KTr., and opyusd. Cf. pupia countless number, for 
the Attic pvpia ten thousand. 

x. ai@yp is feminine in Homer, as II 865; masculine in 
Attic. «iwy is sometimes feminine, as a 127; sometimes 
masculine, as 866. “TAcos is feminine in Homer (except per- 
haps O 71), but neuter ("IAcov) in prose. 

y. The absence from the Homeric vocabulary of aic@dyo- 
fat, AOyos, ToinTns, Tdoaw, uvos has been noted above. To 
this list may be added davdpdroda (only H 475), dpros (only 
p 848, o 120, elsewhere ciros is used instead), BapBapos (but 
BapBapsdwvos B 867), det Conly I 387), SodA0s Cbut dovAy 
I 409, 6 12, dovrAocvvn y 428, SovrALoy Fyuap thrice, SovrAevov 
w 252), émruyeipa, éxrrépa (but gormepos and éoréptos), fnra, 
xuvnyéerns Conly ¢ 120, elsewhere Onpyryp), wépos (notpa takes 
its place), weraéu (only A 156, elsewhere peconys), placpa, 
poéw (only P 272), wevin (only & 157, wreveypds y 348), rropev- 
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quar, sopos, copin (only O 412), omeipw (but oméppa once, 
€ 490), rd&cs. 


HOMERIC SYNTAX. 


§ 3. a. In syntax as in forms, where the Homeric dialect 
differs from the Attic, it may be presumed that the Homeric 
usage is the earlier. The language was less rigid; custom 
had not yet established certain constructions as normal. 
There was greater freedom in the use of the modes and the 
cases, of prepositions and conjunctions. 

b. It is impossible to bring the Homeric uses of the modes 
under the categories and rules that prevailed in the Attic 
period. Intermediate in force between the simple future and 
the potential optative with dy were 

(1) the subjunctive as a less vivid future, as od ydp mw 
toious idov avépas ovde idwpar A 262 I never yet saw such men 
nor shall I see them; 

(2) the subjunctive with «éy or dy, as a potential mode, 
as ef 5é xe 7) Sowa éeyw Sé Kev avdtos EXwpar A 187 but if 
they shall not give tt, I myself will then take, etc.; trav név tes 
To éynow ere Odve dios "Odvacevs a 396 of these some one 
may have this honor since divine Odysseus perished; ovx dv 
Tot ypaiopin xiBapis T 54 the cithara would not in that case 
avail thee ; | 

(8) the potential optative without dy, as peia Beds x’ é6é- 
Nov nal rnroGev advdpa cadca y 231 easily could a god if he 
wished bring a man home in safety even from a distant land. 

Examples of the future indicative with dv are rare and 
the correctness of the text is doubted. Thus xeyv perjoe 
P 515 may have been an-error of the scribe for cev pernon in 
transferring from the old alphabet (§ 47). 
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c. a. Homer prefers ei with the subjunctive to ef xey (ai 
xev) or ef av With the subjunctive. ei dy is not used in gen- 
eral conditions. 

8. et xev is rarely used with the optative (29 times in all) ; 
never in the expression of a wish. ei dy is used with the 
optative but once, e? aep ay aval | podcar deldorev B 597 Ff. 

y- e¢ with the optative to express indefinite frequency. of 
past action, is found but once, adr’ e! Tis we cal adrXros evi 
peydpotow éviarros 1 168 but if (whenever) even another in 
the palace upbraided me. 

§. The optative in indirect discourse is used for the in- 
dicative in direct discourse only in questions, except eizreiy, 
as EXO Kal txor’ és tratpida yaiay w 237. 

e. In six passages the optative with «éy is used in the 
apodosis, where Homeric and Attic usage alike lead us ‘to 
expect dy with a past tense of the indicative, as cat vi Kev 
&v@ amddotto ava avdpav Aivelas, | et wy dp’ o€0 vonae Atds 
Guydtnp 'Adpodirn E 811 f. “ Aeneas would have perished 
if Aphrodite had not perceived,” ete. | 

¢. xéy is used four times as frequently as dy. dy is more 
common in negative than in affirmative sentences. 

d. The cases retained more of their original force than in 
Attic and had less need of a preposition to make the con- 
struction distinct (it was once thought that the poet omitted 
the preposition for the convenience of his verse), as the abla- 
tival genitive in Tpaas duuve veoy O 131 he was warding 
off the Trojans from the ships, &pxos "Ayatotow méderat rondé- 
feotco xaxoio A 284 ts a bulwark for the Achaeans from (to 
keep off) evil war, xaprradipws avédv torts ados HUT O"iyrn 
A 359 swiftly she rose as a mist out of the hoary sea, The 
dative of place is often found without a preposition, as 76 
apotaty éywyv A 45 having his bow upon his shoulder. 

The prepositions still retained much of their adverbial 
nature, and had not become fixedly attached to the verbs: 
which they modified (§ 87). It was once thought that the 
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occasional separation of verb and preposition was a poetic 
license, and (considered as a surgical operation) it was called 
tmesis. : 

e. In the Homeric period certain constructions were only 
beginning to appear definitely in use, as the accusative with 
the infinitive and the genitive absolute. The infinitive was 
assuming more and more the character of an indeclinable 
noun, but is not found with the article. more with the in- 
finitive of result is found but twice, and these passages are 
thought to be corrupt; this construction is found but four 
times in Pindar’s odes. 

_f. a. The genitive absolute is more frequent with the 
present participle (52 examples, 28 in Iliad and 24 in Odys- 
sey, —not quite half being temporal) than with the aorist 
participle (21 examples, 17 in [liad and 4 in Odyssey, — 
only 7 being strictly temporal). The genitive absolute with 
omitted subject is particularly rare, and is denied by most 
scholars; but an approach to it 1s made in expressions like 
Tnréuayos 8 ev pev xpadly péya mévOos aeEev | BAnpévov 
p 489 f£., where the participle agrees with "Odva7jos to be sup- 
plied, as genitive of cause. The participle sometimes seems 
to be used with omitted subject when it really agrees with 
the genitive implied in a preceding dative (g. y below). 

. 8. It is often impossible to say categorically whether the 
genitive is in the absolute construction or rather depends on 
some other word, as bard 5¢ Tpwes xeyddorro | dvdpds axovtia- 
cavtos A 497 f., where the position of the genitive at the be 
ginning of the verse gives it greater independence, but it was 
probably influenced by the verb: the Trojans drew back from 
the man as he hurled his javelin ; ef. &cdaytav § dp’ dtotol 
érr’ @pwov ywopévoro | avrod xuvnOévros A 46 f. 

y- Sometimes a preposition is used where the genitive 
absolute would be used in Attic prose, as dul 5é¢ vies | opep- 
Sadéov KovdBncav avadvrwv br’ 'Ayaov B 338 f. 

g. a. The dative of interest is often used with the verb 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, a8 dewa dé oi dace daavOey A 200 terribly did her Cit. 
for her the) eyes gleam; Oead Sé oi Exrvev aphs § T67 the god- 
dess heard her prayer (iit. for her the prayer); or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as Aavaot- 
ci aerKéa ovyov atrroce A 9T will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit. for) the Danai ; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as mdvteaou 8 avdaocew 
A 288 to reign over (lit. be the king for) all; (Zevs) 55 raat 
Oynroict Kat aBavdtro.ow avdooe M 242; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as roios S dvéotn A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them), while 
in éy Apyeiouow dvaotds T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

8. This dative of interest is used even of things, as xerod- 
anow S& vnvol xabeiiouev ictia mdvta 4149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails. 

y- This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as nuiy 8 adre xarexrAdoOn dirov hrop | Seccavrav pbdoy- 
yov re Bapvv avrov te méXwpov t 256f. our dear hearts sank 
within us, as fear came upon us, etc. where Secodvrwy agrees 
with the 70 implied in ji. 

h. a. The dative is used with ovy or dua, corresponding 
to pera with the genitive in Attic prose; in this sense even 
pera is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as évérovro pera arvoins avépoto B 148 they flew (1.2. 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind; of. dwa wvouqs avépwovo 
a 98, the simple dative of association mérero mvotjs avépoto 
M 207. 

B. éri is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as apoev ém’ Apyeioros M 298 
roused him against the Argives; ef. &reaQas éri Bacitéa Xen. 
An.1I 4 14. 
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y- wuzro is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as dyn bro yepol rrodwxeos 
Aiaxléao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the ewift-footed 
Aeacides, with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

i. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as Oely medlovo Z 507 shall run over 
the plain ; érérovro Koviovtes medioto 0122 flew hastening (cov- 
ered with dust) over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760; G. 179, 2); aupds Oepéw p 23 
warm at the fire; pyvnotipas adixeto a 832 she came to the 
suttors. | 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used. éori is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, cf. éwel vi rot aica plyvvOd mep, ov 
Te para Syv A 416 since thy appointed time of life is brief, ete., 
with pivurOa | npéwv Ecoerat Hdos A 817 f. brief shall be the 
good from us, and pivuvOa 8€é of yéve’ opun A 466 but brief 
was his onset. 

k. yp7 is still a noun, construed like Xpera, “pew with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like ixdveras or yiyveras supplied in thought); ef. réo 
ae ypn § 468 of what hast thou need, with riva ypev® Tocov 
ixet 8B 28 and cud S¢ ypew yiryverar avis § 684. 

Nphvar, ypéwv, éypnv, ypnv crv. are not Homeric; de? is 
found only I 887. While verbals in -ros are more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -réos are not used. 

1, a. PARTICLES. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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given by the order of the words in the translation or by the 
tone of voice in reading; to translate pd as was natural (or 
even you see) or yé at least, often throws upon the particle 
very disproportionate emphasis. The student can most easily 
and clearly appreciate the force of a particle by comparing a 
number of examples which have become familiar to him; he 
will then see the importance of these particles to the char- 
acter and tone of a speech or of the narrative. 

8. It is to be noted that in Homer 87 may stand at the he- 
ginning of a clause. é is used far more freely than in Attic 
prose; a single ré often being used to connect single notions, 
as kuveoow | olwvoict te A4f. The poet does not use odxoun, 
xatlrot, tolvuv, dra, dn0ev, elra (but éretra), or the causal 
ate. os, 6y, and yé are less frequent than in Attic. 

y. Omws is rare as a final particle, occurring only about a 
dozen *times; d¢pa is the usual particle to introduce a final 
clause. 

m. a. INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. The general interrog- 
ative particle in Homer is 7, but in a double question (where 
the Attic Greek uses worepoy . . 7) 4 or né stands in the first 
member, 7 or je in the second, as todr’ dydpevoov . . | 7é véov 
peOérrers, } Kal matpa.ds éoot | Eeivos a 174 ff. tell me this .. 
whether thou art come for the first time or whether thou hast 
been a guest of my father; cf. A 190 ff., 239 f. Where the 
questions are less closely connected, 7 may introduce each, 
as @ Eeivot, tlves eoté; d0ev WACO bypa KérevOa; | } TL KaTA 
apni;  parridias addvnobe | old te Anucripes y 71 ff. 
Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye the watery ways? 
Sail ye on trade? Or are ye wandering idly like pirates? 

8. When 7 introduces a single question, it is rarely used 
as in Attic, as a mere interrogation point; it regularly im- 
plies emotion of some kind. This 74 d:amopntexes (of inter- 
rogation) is still closely allied with the 7 BeBatwrixos (of 
asseveration), but the 7 Ssamopntixds must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the 7 dvafeverexos (disjunctive). 
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y. The interrogative dpa is not Homeric. 

n. PARATAXIS. The Homeric language is far less distinct 
than the Latin or the English in the expression of logical 
relations, and gives less prominence to the logical forms of 
syntax; but it is seldom difficult to appreciate the ancient 
idiom if an attempt is made to find the Homeric point of 
“lew. 

The Homeric poems contain many survivals of the simplest 
form of sentences. In the earliest stage of the Greek lan- 
guage clauses were not combined with each other as second- 
ary and principal; they were simply added one to the other. 
To use the technical terms, codrdination or parataxis (rapa- 
takis) was the rule,—not subordination or hypotazxis (io- 
raféus). Hypotaxis was not possible until the language had 
relative pronouns or subordinate conjunctions to serve as 
joints to connect the clauses; but originally the relatives 
were demonstratives, and relative sentences have been called 
parenthetic demonstrative sentences. Thus Sé was used in 
the apodosis of relative and conditional sentences; this was 
especially frequent when the relative or conditional clause 
preceded, as ef dé xe py Swwary, eyo Sé Kev avTos EXopar A 
137 but of they shall not give it, (but) I myself shall then take, 
ete.; elos 0 Tradl’ Mppaive ..7\Ge S "AOnvyn A 198 f. while he 
was pondering this.. (but) Athena came; oin wep PvAXNoV 
yeven, toln dé cat avdpav Z 146 as is the race of leaves, (but) 
such is also the race of men. So avdrdp and dAdd are used 
with stronger emphasis than 8é, as ei 8¢ od naptepos éoor, Ded 
5é ae yeivato unrnp | adr d8e héptepos eorty errel mAEoverowy 
avdooe. A 280 f. but if thou art mighty and a goddess is thy 
mother, but, etc., where the apodosis is really contrasted with 
the protasis, cf. A 81 quoted in the next paragraph. 

o. Compare with the foregoing the use of «a/ in the con- 
clusion of relative sentences, to mark the connection of the 
clauses, a8 dAX’ Ste térpatov HAGev Eros ..| eal Tote by Tes 
éevrre 8B 107 £. but when the fourth year came (and) then some 
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one told etc.; huos 8 npuyéverca hdvn pododdxtvros Has, | xat 
TOT éyw@v ayopiy Oéuevos xtr. +170 f. but when Dawn appeared 
.. (and) then I called together etc. Thus also ré was freely 
used in subordinate clauses, as 65 xe Oeots érrerre(Onras pdra T 
éxdvov avtov A 218 whoever obeys the gods, (and) himself the 
gods readily hear; and ré—-é is found in both protasis and 
apodosis, marking their correlation, as ei wep ydp Te yodov . . 
catatréwn, | adAAd Te Kal petoricbev Eyer xdrov A 81 f. for 
even if he should restrain his wrath, but even hereafter ete. 

p. The first part of a paratactic sentence may introduce the 
cause or reason for what follows, as in Andromache’s words 
to Hector, ’Extop adtap cv pol éoot ratnp Kai rorwa uyrnp, | 
noe xaalyvnros, ov 5é wot Oarepos mrapaxolrns: | adr’ aye viv 
éréaipe kad avrod pipy’ él ripyp Z 429 ff. But thou, Hector, 
art my father etc., which implies “ Hector, since thou art 
my all.” 

q- CORRELATIVE ConsTRuUCTIONS. The Greek language 
was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one 
thought to the other; but the adversative relation, where 
the English idiom would use a subordinate clause introduced 
by for, although, when, while, or since, is more frequent in 
these poems than in later Greek, as 65 of wAnoiow Ie wddcora 
Sé puv hiréerxev 1 171 who sat near him for (iit. but) he was 
his favorite; arya Tiber: dudw Sé vewrépw éorov éucio A 
259; petd 7 apiyvwrn mrédeTat, xaral 5é te wacas £108 she ts 
easily recognized although (iit. but) all are beautiful ; "Has 8é 
KpoxotretrA0s éxiovato wacay én’ alay | of 8 eis dotu éXov 
Q, 695 £. Dawn was spreading her rays over the whole earth 
when (lit. but) these drove into the city; (cf. &icerTo 7 HédL0S 
cal tol KAvTOV adaos ixovro € 321 the sun set.and these came 
etc., for as the sun set etc., a construction which is not rare 
in English or in later Greek, as cal #5n te Hv mepl mAn- 
Govaav ayopav nal épyovra: rapa Baciréws nal Tucoadépvovs 
xnjpuxes Xen. An. 1 1. T “when it was about the time.. 
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heralds come” efc.); @vAXNa Ta pév 7 avepos yapddis yéet, 
arhra b¢ & brn | tnrAcOdwca diet, Eapos S erreyiryverat apn 
Z1AT£i... when the season of Spring comes on; 4 ody ars 
@> TO wapoev exeipere Toda Kal éoOra | xTHpaT’ éua, pyn- 
ornpes, eyo & ere virios ja 8 312 f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to éwod ére vyiriou évros, — npev bn aor’ wed ardpos 
ExAves evEapévoto .. 40° ert Kal vov por TOO’ erexpynvov &éddwp 
A 458 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; xpelaowy pév Leds... xpeloowrv are Ards 
yever) kTrX. B 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers, so is 
the race of Zeus etc. . 

r. avrap also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as odvvnoe metrappévos: aitap datos | dup evi 
ortBap@e nAnAato E 399 f. thrilled with pains since the arrow 
was fixed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, ad, atte, a’tap, atdp, ddA, a8 
well as dé, may be used in correlation with pév. 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as tpumAH TerparAR Te A 128 
threefold or (and) fourfold, in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in dexdais tre xal eixocanis I 879; ef. 
&va xad dvo B 346, yOba te cai mpaifa B 303, rpryOa re nar 
retpayOa I’ 363, mevraerés ye xal éEderes y 115, tpls paxapes 
cad tetpaxis € 806 (O terque quaterque beati, Verg. Aen. I 94). 
Cf. ed te xat yetpov Thuc. 1 35 better or worse, bis terque 
Hor. A. P. 440, rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus conventus 
Tac. Agric. 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Aaol 3 npyaavro Oeois 
iSé yelpas avéoyov I’ 318 the people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands) for yeipas ava- 
aoxovtes, of. weyar’ evyxeTo, yelpas dvacyav A 400; (Leds pep- 
unpite ws AytrAna) Tynnon, ONaon b€ Trodéas ert vnyaly 'Ayatov 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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(lit. and destroy) etc.; Bh p imev eis dyopnv, wardun 8 exe 
yarKeov &yyos 8 10 for BH éywv xr, of. HrAOe hépwv, Exov 
A 12f.3; GAN axéovea ndOnoo, éud & érimreiOeo pvOm A 565 
for éud revOouévn pv0@, —Tovde ALocovTo yépoytes | AirwrAov 
wéutrov dé Seay iephas I 575 “ they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him”; ov’ é\a@’ Aiavra ..| Zevs, Sve 5) Tpw- 
ecat SiSou éreparxéa virnv P 626 f. for odd’ érabe Sid0d5 wTdr. 
See § Le. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as as Te 
odixes .. oixla trotnowvrat 0d@ ert wattanoéccy, | odd azro- 
Nelrrovaty . . GANA pévovTes . . avvovtas tept Téexvav M 167 ff. 
as wasps build their houses near a rocky road, nor do they 
abandon them, but remain and defend their children, where 
the point of comparison lies not at all in ofxia rotjowvtas 
«tr. but wholly in the ov& darodeirrovew xrr. See § 2 e. 

v. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as pupopévoror S€ totot ddvn pododa- 
xturos ‘Has V 109 “they wept until Dawn appeared”; rotox 
Se reprropévotos péras emt Exrrepos HAOev a 428 ; ddpa Aeipavre 
xtolrny O, 285; Kxarévevoev | “IXsov éxrrépoavt’ edrelyeov atro- 
véecOar B 118 promised that I should sack Ilios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, viv 8 xaxnv 
amrdtny Bovrevoaro, kai pe Kerever | Svoxréa “Apyos ixécOat 
B114f. planned an evil deceit and bids me go ete., for aad- 
tnv Bovrevoas. The two constructions are interchanged in 
éruynce Barov O 581 and ruyjcas BeBAnre A 106 ff. 


THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 


§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial: it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between — 
loveth and loves, lovéd and lov’d, aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. ‘The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse.” 
_b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was very convenient for the verse; 
e.g. for the infinitive of the verb be, Homer could use égupe- 
vat as dactyl, _Uwv; guevas as anapaest, UU _; éupey as 
trochee, _U; éuev as. pyrrhic, UU; elvas as spondee, _ _. 
Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
"Ayacot or “Apyeior. | 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases ; Homer uses dios as a disyllable, Oezos (better 
written Oé:os) where he wishes a trisyllable, as dios ‘Oduaceds, 
but "Odvaa7jos Oeiovo at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are croAvTAas, TroAv- 
PTS, TroAupHYavos, Taracldpwy, TovKtAountns, —all of dif- 
ferent metrical value. dva& avdpdv ’Ayapéuvor is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40 /) of the third foot, but edpv xpelwv 
"Avyapéuvor, “Ayapéuvovos ’Atpeidao, or ’Ayapéuvova troupéva 
Nawv after the masculine caesura of the same foot. IIndnsddew 
"AytArjos is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 e), mc- 
das wxvs Ayirrcvs after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 409), 
but aoddpens dios "Aytrrevs, rod@Keos AiaxlSao or dpipovos 
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Aiaxiéao, rroéaprei TIndetwve, rodmxea IInrelwva, dpvpova II7- 
Aelwva, or AytAAja wroAdlzopOoy, after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with dios “AyeAXevs as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40%). Cf. the epithets 
of Apollo, éearovo A 885 UU_v, éxnBorov A 14 Vu, 
éxaepyos A 479 UU_u, éxarnBorov A 870 VU_uy, éxarn- 
BeXérao ATS VWU_vuuU_wu. See § 1 q- 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet. 
should say as ¢aro (before a consonant) or as éfar’ (before 
a vowel), éraipos or érapos (§ 5h), mavvvyos or travwytos, 
poptpos OF wopatpos, Ketvos OF éxetvos. aia is used as well as 
yaia, but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as dio mratpldos ains a 75; ef. és watpida yatav 
B 174; while yf is used half a dozen times, as 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence on the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. . 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the Ionians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 
songs seems to have been Aeolic, but the Ionians brought 
Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as «as, core for mas, Tore. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, aS @AAvdis GAXOs, Urata. This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 
digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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‘century B.c. Aeolic forms are found in the Homeric poems 
even where the metre does not require them, as édédAcrev 
B 384 for ddelrevev, epeBevvr} E 659 (épeBeo-vos), apyevvijat 
I 141 (apyeo-vos), dnpolv A 268 for Onpaiv, driperas p 221 
for Orirerat. The general formulaic character of these Aeo- 
lisms indicates that they were borrowed from earlier poems 
rather than from the Aeolians of the Homeric age. Aeolic. 
form or coloring is found also in some proper names, as @epoai- 
rns (found also in a Thessalian inscription of 214 B.c.), from 
Gépaos the Aecolic form of @dpaos insolence, daring, @epairo- 
vos, ‘AXtOépons, Navotxda (Ionic vnis), and perhaps Oded god- 
dess (Ionic 7 @eos). Another Aeolic peculiarity is the use 
of the smooth breathing as in dos pleasure (cf. 7dvs), dope- 
vos glad (cf. avddvw, Eadov) ; see § 12 m. 

g- Some forms seem to be borrowed from other dialects ; 
but it must be remembered that when the poems were com- 
posed, there was less difference between the dialects than at 
the earliest period when we have monumental evidence con- 
cerning them. Thus the forms (arora, pntiera tr. (§ 16 6) 
seem to be ancient rather than specifically Aeolic; that they 
were not introduced simply metri causa is shown by the use 
of vepernyepéra Zevs A 511 where vedernyepérns is metrically 
admissible. 

h. Some anomalies of form (as of verse) are as yet unex- 
plained, but it may be assumed that all which remain either 
(1) were justified by the usage of the people and might be 
explained by more complete knowledge of the history of the 
language, or (2) followed the analogy of what was in use, or 
(3) are errors which have found their way into the text dur- 
ing the course of transmission to the present time. As the 
poems were handed down among the Greeks at first orally, 
and afterwards still uncritically for centuries, errors unavoid- 
ably crept in and there was a gradual assimilation of what 
was obsolete to later and more familiar forms, when the older 
forms were unprotected by the metre. éjvdave y 148 is prob- 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for édvdave (éfarv- 
Save, §§ 14, 25 7). | 

i, Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in official 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403. B.c.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for e, 7, and 
the spurious diphthong ez (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14-b), and O was used 
for o, w, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus ®OO® of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as dos (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier ddos and the Attic gas, as roadi 
is intermediate between zrod-c1 and moai) or dows, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said dds, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B49. EO might be jos 
(or elos) or ws, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 198, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and eiws is found where the rational form jos (or elos) 
could stand. EEN might be jev, anv, éev, env. The last 
form was thought to be “by Ssé«racus” for Fv (as énv, the 
possessive pronoun, for 7), and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for gv (§ 384g). Since ozéovs was the 
Attic genitive of o7éos, oreiovs seemed more natural than 
ametos (or oméeos), a8 wird aomeiovs: aepl xTrA. + 141 (See 
§18 7). pos & 815 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases gpm and époy (§ 18 ¢), but the 
Attic @ows has supplanted it in I’ 442, & 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 


VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 


§ 5. a. 7 is regularly used for ad, as dyop7, ouoin; exvept 
in Oecd goddess, raés people, and some proper names (as 
Aiveias, Navoixda, § 4 f). Occasionally, as B 870, udp is 
found instead of the less frequent pv (the strong form of 
pév). adro A 532 (from ddXopsac) is another instance of a, 
unless it is to be written dro. 
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‘b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, » represents 
Attic a, as evrroinv I 362, arnbeinv n 29T. 

ce. The final @ of the stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings -do and -dwv of the 1st declension, as Atpe/Sao A 208. 

d. do is often changed to ew by transfer of quantity: 
"Atpeidao, “Arpeidew. Cf. Bactrjos with Attic Baotréws. 
But the frequent Adds never has the Attic form Xeds. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as Eeivos (Eévfos), elvexa (Lesbian évve- 
Ka), Koupn (Kopfa), podvos, ovpos (épfos), Soupds. It is 
omitted in Boreras A 319 (BovrAcrar, Aeolic Borrerat, cf. Béd- 
Tiov); and in three compounds of zovs (aro6-), a8 deAXOTrOs 
© 409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in yetp, yecpés from a stem yepi-, and in zovaAvs 
(Attic woAvs, § 20 f+). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve « where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel: aiet, aieros, érenetero (§ 292), oivoBa- 
pelwv, Groty, wrvoiyn, ypvoeos. Cf. axoun with Attic axon. 

g- But c is lost before a vowel in axéa (axeia) "Ipis B 786, 
Alvéas N 541 (Aivelas, ef. xpetwv with the proper names Kpéwr 
and Kpéovca), in -oo for -ovo as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 ¢) and in éuéo for dpeto, etc. (§ 24¢); of. 
potp oron PD 83 with crow poipa X 5, ypuceious A 246 with 
ypucém A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
qoeiv (rroveiv), haa (édala). Asin Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vios (as A 489, A 478) and olos (as 7 812, 
% 105). Cf. &umaiov v 879, yapatevyddes « 248. 

Cf. also the loss of v in Ade « 361 (erove), éyeav & 347 
(éyevay), aréacbe § TTA (arevacbe), viecos from vnus, Baat- 
Ajos from Bactreds, Tudéos from Tudevs. See § 410. CF. 
jpaos € 303. 

h. étaipos (érap-os) is not a dialectic variation of érapos 
but is derived from it as Al’rwAsos A 899 from Aitwros A 527, 
mavvix.os a 443 from mdvyvyos V 218. Cf. § 19 6b. 
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§ 6. CONTRACTION. a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main uncontracted: décwy, ddyea,-mdis (in nominative and 
vocative singular), dus (éfis = ovis, ewe). Attic ed is regu- 
larly év before two consonants and the adjective is always 
évs or vs. Patronymics from nouns in -euvs form -ef8ns, 
-elwy, a8 "Arpeldns A T, IIndetwva A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eou generally give ev: Odpaevs P 573, 0é- 
peus 7 118, diredvtas y 221; but aovromopovens > 11, dpod- 
peas A 238. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into 7, as Tvdn7 A 884 
(Tudéa), axpan B 421, aivorrabh o 201. 

d. ne are contracted into 7 in tips 1 605 (reypjecs), tTeuqvra 
2 475, reyvijcoas n 110 (reyvyjercas). 

e. va are contracted into « in axoitis x T (axolttas). «+ and 
e are contracted:in (pd, as B 420, and in Zpnxes, as e 66. 

f. oe are contracted into ov in Awrodvta M 283. 

g. on are contracted into w in émiBaaopat, as a 3718, dydo- 
xovra B 568. 

h. The optative-sign 1 is sometimes lost in a preceding v 
(§ 28 bd). 

i, It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many vowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinary editions. The o: of «otros can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 (y 385 being 
the exception). So aidotos may generally be aiddios, and 
Oeios may be Oéios (cf. § 4c). The ec of ’Apyetos may always 
form two syllables. The evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates Xdecey rather than Aodcev. See §§ 18 I, 29 g. 


§ 7 SYNIZESIS. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound: 
"Atpeidew UU _, Deoedéa I’ 27, 87 adre A 340, 4 ovn aless 

/ nd ~ a ~~ 


a 298, wn drAXro § 165, wércos B 811, Alyumrious § 83, ‘Iori- 
YZ 
acav B 587 (in which last three examples » must have. had 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate y-sound, §§ 5 g, 
41 oy, as omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), & dplyvwre p 875. 
Z/ 


The genitives in -ew are always pronounced with synizesis 
(§ 16 ¢), as also uéwv and tuéwr and regularly judas, odéas, 
and the genitive plural in -ewy (§ 16d). ypew is always a 
monosyllable. 

b. Synizesis often served the purpose of the later contrac- 
tion: 7éwv did not differ in metrical quantity from udp. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation _uU— (amphimacer) which cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a). 

ec. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts; e.g. instead of 
Tn rquddew "Ayirijos A 1, InAnidéa’ xrrX. may have been 


spoken. For dpiy pév Ceol Sotev A 18, dupe Ocol pev werd. has 
been conjectured, and ’Evvad/@ Bporodovryn for "Evvarlo av- 


Speipévtn B 651. For Sevdpéw epefouevor I’ 152, the Alex- 

andrian scholar Zenodotus read dévdpes «rr. (ef. the Attic 

plural dévépecr). For [Inreldn Ger’ A 277, probably IIndeidy 
VY 


6é should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses é0é\o 
not dér.o. 


§ 8. CRASIs is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with apo, as mpovdaiwe » 145, rpovyovro y 8, which 
however may be written zpoépawve, mpoéyovto xrr. Note 
also rodvexa A 291, dptoros O 884 (6 dpictos), witos E 396, 
Tarra ¥ 462, yijpeis B 238 (xat jpeis), obpos @ 360. 


§ 9. Hiatus is allowed 

a. After the vowels « and v, as éyyei ofuoevts E 50, ris 88 
ov éoot Z 128. 

pb. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sep- 
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arated by a caesura (xadfjaoto émiyvdupaca A 569) or by a 
diaeresis (§ 40 4): seldom (54 times) after the first foot 
(aitdp o &yvw A 383), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot (éyyea ofvoevra E 568). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Tliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §§ 10 e, 40 d. 

ec. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 89 ¢), as 7é ce 
xaxh aion A 418. See § 41 0 &. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 0), as rav & éyad od 
AJow A 29, yx wW Toe ob ypaicuy A 28. Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
as pupl’ “Ayauots ddye’ 2Onxey A 2. See § 10 ¢. 

f. Hiatus before words which formerly began with a con- 
sonant (§§ 12 7, 14) is only apparent. 

g- The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
in the same word, § 6. But these vowels all seem to have 
become concurrent on Greek soil by the loss of consonants. 


§ 10. ELIsIon. a. 4 (in inflectional endings and in dpa 
and pd), ¢, t,o may be elided. as is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -pas, -ca: (except in the infinitive), -rau, -cOaz, 
and once in ofeias A 272. ov is elided seven times in poi, 
three times in ro/, once in oof A 170 (unless otSé cou ofw or 
ov got dtw should be read there for ovdé o’ ofw). 

b. 10, 1p0, avri, wep, ri, and the conjunction 67. do not 
suffer elision; 67’ is for dre (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative 6 with ré affixed, § 24 q), 7 for ré or rod. 

c. «18 seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision; other oxytones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: «ar ap elero A 101, but revK’ doréa 
a 161, ei’ "Oducevs 1 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, § 9 e, g. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (Ven. A), the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 


§ 11. Apocorr. a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of dpa and of the prepositions dvd, card, wapd, may 
be cut off (daroxom, atroxémtw). The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

b. After apocope, the v of dvd and r of «ard follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes: dyxpeudcaca a 440, aprre- 
warov I 3805, ddréEar P 321 (avaréEar), ayEnpdvn BP 347 
(avaknpdyvn), c4BBarev E 348 (xaréBanrev), xdd 5é (xara 8é) 
frequently, «aAdurre A 279, xdntave Z 164 (xaréxrave), at 
weaétny EK 560, xappélovca E 424, xacropvica p 32 (xara- 
aropvica), Kar pddrapa IT 106. 

c. azo suffers apocope in dmméue o 83; cf. Latin ab. 

d. ozo suffers apocope in i88dAXAew T 80; of. Latin sud. 

e. avépvoav A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- 
similation, and vocalization of f, from dvd and fepvw: dvfe- 
pvoav, afepvaav, avépvaoay, cf. xavdfais Hesiod Works 666 
(xatafagats). For this apocope ¢f. ndoyebe (xatéoyebe) A 
702, and duvdoes Pindar Pyth. tv 54 (avapvyoer); for the 
vocalization of Ff, see § 147. 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license; it seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharnians 132) duwBate mor trav padday for avdBate tori 
(awrpos) tiv patlav, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. auBacas (avaBonoas) is 
found in Herodotus I 8, durravecOa. Hdt. 1 182, auBordédnv 
Hdt.1v 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar ras for avo ris, ér rot for éwt rod, mox «i for mori Ki 
(arpos Ti), 1ép Todvveouv (§ 24 m) for mrept ravdewr, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.c., found at Larissa. Cf. wor rov 
Gedy cat trdtpia d6dvTwv in a Delphian inscription of 880 B.c. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. : 


CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 


§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as toact, toot (from od-c1); veixeroe, velxeae (velKos, vet 
Keo-), Ormas (oxfos, cf. Latin quis ete.), Ort, xTr. 

b. Single initial consonants, especially A, y, v, p, a, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo: 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 417 a), as 
érrioaeto Z 45, Eupador, édvyntos, éravo, Oir71ws, OTT. 

ce. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in_ 
Attic, as Gefa 6 852 (§ 25 g), dpextoy T 150, axupcm E 598, 
Oupopaiaréwy >, 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore wu, a8 dxaypévos, ddury, iSpuev, cexopvOpévos. 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
o, 88 qooot (7od-o1). o is sometimes assimilated to mw or pv: 
Eupevac (elvat) for éo-pyevat, évverre a 1 tell for év-cerre (Lat. 
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tmsece), apyevvds white for apyeo-vos, a8 apyevydwy T' 19s, &- 
yusu for feo-vuss (§ 14 a) of. gxaa 8 2538, épavyny n 18 lovely, 
épeBevyy) E 659 dark, cf. “EpeBos. Cf. the aorist opédrrevey 
8 384 for ofercerey. See § 4. - 

f. o is frequently retained before o, as ércouas, éréreace. 

g. Between yw and A orp, 8 is sometimes developed (cf. 
the Attic peonpBpia from péon jpépa, and chamber with Latin 
camera), a8 duBporos from stem ppo or pop (Latin mors, 
morior), while in Bpordos mortal and vié a8porn & 78, the p 
of the stem is lost; péwS8drwxe from pro or por (ef. euoror), 
while in rpoBrAacxey > 239, the » of the stem is lost; pép- 
Brero ® 516 from pérw « 20; AuBporov II 836 (cf. duapre 
€116 and dB8porafopev K 65). 

h. xapPanre is found occasionally, as €172, in the Mss. as 
a variant reading, a softer pronunciation for cdBBare (§ 11 d). 

i, A parasitic r appears in w7doAss, wroXepos for rroXus, 776- 
rAepwos. Cf. diyOd, tpryOa with Attic diya, rpiya, —xOapa- 
ros (humilis) with yaual (humi). The form wrodis is found 
in Thessalian and Cyprian inscriptions, and was also Arca- 
dian. The proper names Neoptolemus (Neomrodepos) and 
Ptolemy (IIrovepaios) preserved this +r to a late period. 
TAnwrodepos is found in an ancient Boeotian inscription; in 
this word + could not have been inserted metri causa. 

j. Certain words were losing their initial consonants in 
the Homeric age: ef. usxpds y 296 with opixppos P THT, ves 
o 0956 with cis + 489, cedacbévres B 398 with cxédacey P 649, 
Evrovres A 446 with cuvirny Z 120, Sovrnoey A 504 with 
éySourrnaay A 45 and épidovm@ vy 899 with épitySouros H 411. 

k. For Ff see § 14. 

1, Yod (j pronounced as y) occasionally retains the force 
of a consonant in inus (§ 25 A) and generally (387 times) in 
postpositive as t.e. gas (§ 41 m), which seldom leaves the pre- 
ceding syllable short. The constant position of as after the 
noun which it qualifies marks the lengthening as a relic of 
an earlier age. But perhaps this postpositive as was fos. 
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m. The rough breathing (h) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
dupes (jpets), Ruap (ypépa), adrato (from dAropar), HéALos 
(HArsos), "Aldns (“Acdns), nas (ws). See § 4 f. 

n. The »y movable was written by some ancient critics (e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -e. of the pluperfect, as Be8r7- 
ce E 661, nva@yey Z 170; of. joxew I’ 388 CGhoxeev). It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 h). 

o. The final o of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose; not merely é£ and éx, odrws and otra, but also ras 
and mw, moAAdKs and woAAdKe (and similar adverbs in -«us, 
even with elision, roccdy’ tdwp dmodéoxer’ » 586), atpéuas 
and arpéua, peconyts and peconyd, méxpis and péypt, dxpis 
and dypu, audis and adudl (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 


- § 13. METATHESIS of a and p is frequent: xapdly B 452, 
xpabin a 853; Odpoos a 321, Opdaos (once) & 416 (while the 
adjective is always Opacvs) ; xdptos 6 415 (xdptioro. A 266), 
xpadtos A 509. Cf. &épaxov from Sépxopar, éSpa0oy from dap- 
Gave, érpafov from répOw, tparretowey I’ 441 from répzra, 
Teprixépauvos from rpérrw. 

For the shifting of quantity from -do to -ew, see § 5 d. 


§ 14. THE DicgAmMA. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (vau, f, pronounced as 
English w) : — 


dyvum break, as E161; cf. aga, days d 575. 

dus enough, as v 136, B 90. 

GAGva: be captured, as M 172; cf. éddAwv, Aecolic evdAwxey (see 
j below). Also eiAw press, as II 403, from the same root. 

dvaf king, a8 A 7 and often. 

dvidvw please, as B 114; of. éadov and épdave [édvdave] y 148. 
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dpaids thin, as & 411. 
dpvos lamb, as A 158. 
aoTU city, as I' 245 and often. 

é, ov, of him etc., as A 510, with the possessive pronoun OS, ) OV 
(é¢s kTd.) 3 see h below. 

éap Spring, as r 519; of. Latin ver. 
 &va wedding-gifts, as X 472, perhaps from the same root as 
avodvu. 

€Ovos tribe, as € 73. 

cixoot twenty, as B 510; ef. Latin viginti. 

cixw yield, as troeixev Y 266; cf. English weak, weaken. 

cipw say, future épéw, as A 182; cf. Latin ver-bum, English word. 

éxas far, as E 7913; cf. peAmorrés € exdepyyov A 474. | 

exaotos each, as B 449. | 

exupos father-in-law, as 1.172; cf. German Schwiegervater. 
 éxov willing, as Z 523; cf. déxwv, dékyri, dexalduevos. 

ug winding, as a 92. 

éAzis, €Arropat, hope, as 7 101; cf. éoAra, deArréovres. 

evvupe (feo-vups), cobys, ciara, clothes, as I’ 392; cf. Latin 
vesiis. . 
éros word, as A 652; cf. derov (é-fe-Ferov, § 25 h), and of with 
Latin vor. 

epyov, épow work, as B 436; cf. the English word. 

épiw, eppw, draw, go, as § 367; cf. dadepoe. 

éxepos evening, as p 191; cf. Latin vesper. 

gros year, asa 16; cf. Latin vetus. 

éé siz, as E 270. 

érns companion, as H 295. 
bus sweet, as A 17; cf. dvddvw and Latin suadeo, suavis (suad- 
vis). 

00s haunt, as € 411; cf. eiw6e. 

idyw cry aloud as 6 454; of. j below. 

idety see, as A 262; also oida, efdos. Cf. Latin video, English wit. 

ixeAos, coxa am like, as A 119. 

tov violet, as « 72; cf. Latin viola. 

is, [pe strength, sinew, as ¥ 191; cf. Latin vis. 

loos equal, as A 163; cf. dos. 
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trvs felly, as A 486; cf. English withe. 

olxos house, as a: | 232 ; cf. Latin vicus, English War-wick, Ber- 
wick, etc. 

olvos wine, as I' 3003 cf. Latin vinum and the English word. 


b. It is probable that #oa (él jpa dépwy A 572), "Idsos, 
and *Ipis also were pronounced with initial . 

c. avddvo, €, expos, é€ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, cf. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufficient criterion for the 
former existence of f in any word; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for f, 
since o and 7 (y) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 
nally was present has to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (cf. éoyov 
work, olvos wine). 


Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of f in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosody. 


e. The sound of f evidently was going out of use in the 
Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 
texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
himself, but f can be restored in many passages by minor 
changes: xedva idvia (fidvia) has been restored for the Ms. 
reading xédv’ eidvia a 428. For vidy éxnBorov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via fexnBorov, for Sion te cal Fo xtr. a 41 it 
is easy to read 7Ajon Kal Fis, and wadow 8 favdooey for 
mavrecot & avdocew A 288, For émrrdetes 8 jvacce xy 804, 
émrdetes 8 édvacce may be read (§ 25%). eévos Oupov te 
fexdorov may have been the original form of pévos xa Oupov 
éxaorov E470. avrods 8 ékapia A 4 became adrods 8 é\X@- 
pea in many Mss. of péy olvov a 110 is now read where the 
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Mss. have of yey dp’ olvov. As the Alexandrian grammarians 
and the copyists had no knowledge of this lost letter in 
Homer, they were solicitous to fill each hiatus by a vy mova- 
ble, p’ (pa), 7 (ré), y Cyé), or whatever other addition or 
change suggested itself. ov ov y' dyes p 576 is probably 
for od ov fF (fe) ayers, and bs d&eu © 154 for os fF d&ea 

(§ 41 q). 

f. f was less constantly preserved in derivative than in 
primitive words: olvos generally retains its f, but Oivoyaos 
E 706 has lost it; dpvos preserves its ¢ four times, but dpvetds 
shows no trace of it. 

g. It has been computed that ¢ in Homer assists in mak- 
ing position 859 times (only in the accented part of the foot 
or else before the third personal pronoun — before ed once, 
before the enclitic of 39 times), but prevents hiatus 2995 
times (2324 of which are after a short syllable, in the unac- 
cented part of the foot). The force of f is neglected about 
600 times in ordinary texts (about half of which passages 
can be readily changed to restore fF). 

h. In later poets, e.g. in the elegiac poets and Pindar, F 
seems never to make position but often prevents hiatus, — 
poetic precedent allowing hiatus before a word which for- 
merly began with ¢. The consciousness of the consonantal 
initial sound of of was retained longest and most clearly. 
Before that word, no attempt was made to fill a hiatus by v 
movable or by ody for ov, and before it a short vowel was 
often long by position (§ 41 m). 

i. That the sound of f was still alive in the Homeric age 
is shown by the accuracy of the poet in its use where com- 
parative philology shows that it once existed. 

j. f sometimes leaves a trace of its existence in its cognate 
vowel v: evadey & 340 for éfader, avépvoay A 459 for afépu- 
aay (§ 11 ¢), aviayo. N 41 for aflayo (a privative and fia- 
‘x7), Tadavpwov EK 289 for radxd-Fpwvov. So doubtless dzrovpas 
A 856 for dzro-fpds. Cf. the Pindaric addrav, Pyth. 1 28, 
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for afdrav, and etidov Sappho 11 7 for éfidov. This latter 
eicOoy may have been pronounced often where our Homeric 
texts have efovdov, as éovSev seems not infrequently to have 
been substituted for éfidev. . 

Some irregularities of quantity may be explained by this 
vocalization of ¢. Thus amdeurwy T 35 may have been dzro- 
fevr@y pronounced nearly as droverorv. aviayo finds its 
analogy in yéverd iayn A 456 (yéverourayn ). 

k. A neighboring vowel is sometimes lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of F (§ 41 d). 

1. An e was sometimes prefixed to a digammated word and 
remained after the f was lost, as céAdwp, celxoos, eépryer, éé. 

m. Sometimes the rough breathing represents the last 
remnant of a lost consonant (especially in the words which 
once began with of, as dvdavw xri., of. c above), as éxav, 
€xmepos. Often the same root varies in breathing, as dvéapo 
and 7dvs, but 450s, — &vvus, but écAys. 

n. For the augment and reduplication of digammated 
verbs, see § 25 h. 

o. For dfelda, Sfyv, see § 41, 7 8. 


DECLENSION. 


§ 15. SpeciAL CasE ENpiNnGs. a. The suffix -fi(v), a 
remnant of an old instrumental case, added to the stem forms 
a genitive and dative in both singular and plural. It is gen- 
erally used as an instrumental, ablative, or locative case. 
The suffix is most frequent in set expressions and in the last 
two feet of the verse. 

1st Declension, always singular: é& edvidiv from the couch, 
Ade Binds with his own might, Bipndu at the door. 

2d Declension: é« arovrdduw out of the sea, Saxpvode with 
tears, én’ éoyapodguy on the hearth. The final o of the stem 
always receives the acute accent. 

3d Declension, only with o stems except vaddu and xorv- 
Andovods (which has gone over into the 2d declension), and 
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always plural except cpdreogi K 156: dx ornbeodw from the 
breasts, dpeaduy on the mountains. 

b. Many of these forms are found only where they are 
convenient for the verse; e.g. vadge always stands for vydp, 
not for ynvai which has the same metrical form as vaidu. 

ce. This ending is not used with designations of persons, 
except atrdds T 255, T 140, Ocodiy as H 366. 

d. The suffix -# is added to the stem to denote place 
where: QipnOe at the door, otxoOs at home, xnpoOr at heart, moOe 
where, xeiOe there (éxet is not Homeric), 7a@6: in the morning. 

e. The suffix -Oev is added to the stem to denote place 
whence: “Idnbev from Ida, ovpavebev from heaven. It forms 
a genitive with the pronominal stems dye, ae, é, avto: éueber, 
oéGev, ev, avrobev. Sometimes a preposition is used with 
it, as €& addddev D 385, amd Tpoinfev « 38, Eev civexa I 128, | 
mpo ev E 96. When affixed to adverbial stems, it may lose 
its final vy: dmicbe, dvevOe, wdpotbe, EvepOe. 

f. This ending -@ev has lost its original force in certain 
adverbs; éeyyus, éyytOr, éyyvOev do not differ essentially in | 
meaning; cf. évdov, évdo1, Evdo0ev, — mpdcbev, dricbev, xTr. 
The Aeolic form of the ending appears in dma:6a ® 493 from 
under. 

g. The enclitic -Se is added to the accusative to denote 
more distinctly the limit of motion: ofxdvéde homeward (also 
oixade, especially of the return of the Achaeans to their 
homes) 6vde Sdpuovde to his own house, drade seaward, cru- 
ainvde to the tent, Tpoinvde to Troy. So also ’Aiddade to the 
abode of Hades; cf. jperepovde (8c. Sua) to our house, eis 
"Aisao. With IInnevwvdde 0 888, of. eis “Ayapéuvova H 312. 
Cf. -5is in addvbis, dudes, yauddss, -fe in Epate to the earth, 
Ovpate, yapale. puyade to flight (for guvynvde which is not 
used) is formed as from a noun of the third declension. 


§ 16. First DECLENSION. a. 7 is found for final a of 
the stem with the exceptions mentioned in § 5 a f. 
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b. The nominative singular of some masculines ends in 
-r& for -rns: aiypntd spearman, pyrlera counsellor. Cf. the 
Latin poetd, nautd: evpvora far-sounding (perhaps a petrified 
nominative) is used also as accusative, e.g. A 498. 

All of these words are adjectival (titular) except @véora 
B 107. 

c. The genitive singular of masculines ends in -do or (by 
transfer of quantity, § 5 d),-ew. After a vowel this ending 
may be contracted to -w: dupperim A 47, Aiveitw E 534, Bopéw 
VY 692. The ending -ew is always pronounced as one syllable 
by synizesis (§ 7). : 

d. The genitive plural ends in -awy or -ewr: Bedeov, Bov- 
Aéwv. After v this ending may be contracted, as rapedy 0 
194. After along syllable (7.e. everywhere except in arvAéwv 
H 1, M 840, and @upéwy ¢ 191) synizesis of -ewy occurs, as 


VAUTEWD.- 
Nd 


e. The dative plural ends in -yov(y) or rarely in -ys, as 
Oupnow, wétpys, —in -ass only in three words: Oeais e 119 
(cf. bed § 5 a), axrais M 284, mdoass y 471. 

f. The short form of this dative ending is rarely used 
before a consonant; when it stands before a vowel, it may 
be said that the final « has been elided. 


§ 17. Seconp DECLENSION. a. The genitive singular 
has preserved the old ending -1o which affixed to the stem 
vowel makes -ovo. 

b. According to tradition -this ending does not suffer eli- 
sion; but elision is metrically possible, e.g. Sucopévou “Trrepl- 
ovos a 24 might be ducopévoe’ “Trrepiovos. See § 7 d. 

ce. The termination -oo is indicated by the metre in certain 
places where all the Mss. give a corrupt form: oyeréreoroy 
5o KAéo¢ ov trot’ oretTat B 825, TloAvdnpoy 60 xpdros éori pé- 
ytorov a 10, aderXpedo dpévas pws H 120, ‘Irioo mrpomdpobe 
X 6, AidAoo peyarnropos « 86. It is to be recognized also 
in Ileredo B 552 for Ileredoo, from Ilereas for Ileredos. It 
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was probably far more common in the original form of the 
poems; e.g. OAvpmriov dOpoor a 27 might be ’OrAuvprrio’ aOpco.. 

The Attic ending -ov is more common in the received 
texts. 

For the loss of « in the change from -oco to 00, see § 5 g. 

d. The genitive and dative dual end in -owy: roi, dpour. 

e. The dative plural ends in -oov(y) or -ors. As in the 
first declension (§ 16) the long ending is the rule, the short 
ending is very rare before a consonant. 

f. yadow X 473 (nom. pl.), "Adow & 229 (gen. sing.), and 
Kowv & 255 (ace. sing.) belong to the so-called Attic Second 
Declension. But Homer uses dads, vos KdXos, Aaywos for 
EWS, VEwS, KTH. 


§ 18. Turrp DrcLEnNsIon. a. The ending « of the dative 
singular is sometimes long, as in Latin, and sometimes short. 
It is seldom elided. It is often long before a single conso- 
nant, as xvjote yadkely A 640, pnts & Hvioyos V 318; it 1s 
always long in Siigtros, Au piriw arddavtos, cf. treppevéi 
dirov B 116, xpdret ye H 142. So before words which once 
began with fF, as dvdp) ixérn A-86, récci 6 5175; of. Au ds 
B 781 (§ 1272). It preserves its length before a vowel in 
év Sérrai ddpa OD 285. 
pb. The genitive and dative dual are very rare; perhaps 
only zrodoiv VY T70, Yecpyvouy py 52, 167. 

c. The dative plural has the Aeolic ending -eoou(v) as well 
as the Attic -o1(v): modecot, moact (§ 12 e), roa, — Bere- 
exot (for Bereo-erar), Bédeaat, BéXcot, — avdperct, avdpdot, — 
Ouyarépecot (Attic Ouyarpdor),— Kratovrerot (Attic xral- 
ovat), —KUveoot, cuol. oméoot from ozréos is irregular; it 
can be written everywhere oméeo.. Sometimes -oou is used 
after a vowel, véxvoct as well as vecvecot. As the examples 
show, sometimes one o is dropped, but -eou for -ero. (as 
avdxresw o 557) is not frequent. The forms in -egou are 
always accented on the antepenult. 
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d. Forms with -ecos have replaced occasionally in the 
Mss. forms with -o1, as Oédyeon’ érréecowy vy 264 for Oédyeone 
férecowy (§ 144, €), ayavois Bedéecow vy 280 for dyavoics 
Béreoow (§ 17 e). 

®. yédws, Epws, idSpws have no stems with 7, but form dat. 
vedo, Epo, Boe, acc. yéXw (or yehov), Epon, Bpw. xpes has 
x poes, xpol, ypoa, but also ypwrds K 575, Xporg Ee 164, Xpérrar 
o 172. 

f. youu, Secpds, Sdpu, kdpn, ovs (which probably should be 
written das, from ovas), mpdcwoy all Mave forms from r- 
stems: youvatos (youvds A 54T, 7 450), yotvact, Séopara, Sov- 
paros, Sovpart, Sovpata, Sovpace xrX. xKdpn has four sets of 
inflexions: (1) xdpntos, xdpnrt,— (2) xapnaros, xapnati, Ka- 
pnara, —(8) xpdatos, xpdati, cpdara, — (4) xparos, xpari, 
Kpata, xparov, cpaciv. xphOev is used as its genitive TI 548, 
xdp a8 accusative singular II 892. All the oblique cases of 
ovs are formed from the stem ovar-, except aaiv p 200. 

mpocwtroy has mrpocwrata o 192, rpoowract H 212. 

g. Several stems in -c6 form the accusative singular in-a; 
yvaucorida © 378, yhavndrrey a 156; dvddrxida @ 158, dvad- 
icev y 815, épida E 861, ep y 136. Cf. pdoriya E 226, pdoriy 
o 182, Attic GpyiBa, 6 dpuev. 

h. Nouns in -yp have both syncopated and unsyncopated 
forms: qatpos, tatépos (rratpav 8 687), avdpds, avépos. 

i, Nouns in -os and -as generally remain’ uncontracted. 
-eos is rarely contracted to -evs, a8 Odpaevs P 573 COducets 
«o 398). Cf. axpah (axpaéa) B 421, Acoundea A 365. 

j. The a of a few stems in -as is weakened to e: ov6deos, 
ovdei from oddas, ewectv from x@as fleece. In the plural the 
final @ is short in yépa, as B 237. 

k. Forms of x«Aéos and adjectives in -«Afs are contracted 
in the Mss.: xréa dvdpav I 189, évercias K 281, ducnréa 
B 115, d«réa § 728; ef. dtrepdéa P 330. 

1, It is probable that the true reading is «Aée’ avdpav (the 
trisyllabic can everywhere be substituted for the anomalous 
disyllabic form), ducKrée’ “Apyos, axrée’ ex peydpwv. 
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m. Proper names compounded with x«déos are inflected | 
thus: N. Bin “Hpaxdnetm (periphrasis for ‘Hpaxréns which is 
metrically impossible, § 2 s), G. “HpaxAfjos, D. ‘Hpaxrje, A. 
“Hpaxdjja. 

n. Probably the 7 or e: of the nouns in -os and -as should 
be resolved: ozretous may always be written ozéeos, omnjerce 
may be omeéecot' (oreec-eoot, see -c above), defous may be 
déeos, euppetos may be euppeéos, xpecav may be xpedwv, aya- 
xdjjos may be dyaxdkeos, dxAelws may be dxreéws, ‘Hpaxdrjos 
may always be ‘Hpuxdéeos, ete. See § 62. 

o. Nouns in -w and -ws are contracted in the Mss. This 
may be a conformation to Attic usage. Generally it is -pos- 
sible, and often it is rhythmically better, to write e.g. noa Stav 
rather than 7@ diay (§ 39 7). 

p. Nouns in -ss and -vs usually retain « or v throughout, 
but in its stead may insert e which is sometimes lengthened. 

q. rods is inflected thus: adAs0os, woAnos, Toe, TOANE 
T' 50, wroAuv, wdAses, oAneEs, TroAlwY TroAlecct, moMas, aoAnas 
(p 486), aroreus. : 
‘x. Nouns in -evs generally lengthen e to 7 in compensation 
(§ 41 a) for the v which between two vowels becomes F and 
is lost, as BaotXevs, Bacidjos. Forms with-e are found in 
proper names: Tuvdéos B 406, Tudéa Z 222, Oduceds w 898 
(once) for ’Oducéos. 

s. vnis (Attic vais) is inflected thus: ynds, veds, vnl, via 
(véa only « 288 and doubtful), viajes, vées, vpndv, vedv, vaddr, 
ynerot, véecot, vnual, vnas, véas. The forms with 7 are the 
most frequent. 

t. “Apns has ”Apy and “Apny (E 909) of the first declen- 
sion; and “Apnos, “Apn, "Apna as from “Apeus (the Lesbian 
form of "Apys, ¢f. the Attic genitive "Apews). With these 
latter forms may be compared conversely the dialectic col- 
lateral forms in -y5 of Epic proper names in -evs, as “Opdrs 
COpdevs), Tvdns (Tudevs), from which were borrowed the 
Latin Ulizés, Achillés, etc. 
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ANOMALOUS FORMS. 


§ 19. a. As verbs appear in the present system with a 
variety of collateral forms derived from the same root (cf. 
ixw, ixdvw, ixveopat,— revOouat, mruvOdvopat, — pévo, pipve, 
pupvadtwm), so nouns of different declensions are sometimes 
formed from the same root and are used without appreciable 
difference of meaning. 

-b. Some nouns have both vowel and consonant stems: 
ar«n I‘ 45, but dr«i E 299; dorpa © 555, but dorjp Z 295; 
ydorpnv. 2 348, but yaorjp € 183; éyyeln H 261, but ayyos 
H 254; éplnpos éraipos A 266, but épinpes éraipos T3878; 
nvloyos A 280, but ywoyjes E 505; iwxn E 140, but taxa 
A 601; duraxods 0 566, but PvrAaxas K 97; ef. Attic rarpo- 
govos with ratpodovia a 299, rorvdaxpvov P 192 (for which 
however roAvddxpvos is conjectured) as genitive of zroAv- 
Saxpus (cf. Saxpuc-ers X 499) with arorAvdaxpuv TI 182, rors7- 
tas B 806 with voXiras y 1381. 

ce. padote VY 500 and pdotiy o 182 are collateral with pa- 
oriyt E 748 and pdotiya E 226; 80 also verbs are found 
from both stems: pdorve P 622, paoriEev E 366. 

d. Of vios, three stems are found: (1) vids, viov, vié. The 
other forms of this declension are very rare; viod y 238, vid 
IL 177. (2) viéas, viéi, viéa (only N 3850 in Homer, frequent 
in later poets) «rX., as if from vids which occurs on Spartan 
and Arcadian inscriptions, with dvs on an early Athenian in- 
scription. (8) vlos, uli, via, ule, ules, vido, vias, as from a 
nominative vfs. : 

In this word the first syllable is sometimes short (§ 5g), 
as it often is in Attic and in other dialects. 

e. So also some proper names have forms of both vowel 
and consonant stems: Ai@comjas A 423 and Al@loras a 28; 
"Avtidarha « 114 and ’Avriddrns o 248; Tlatpoxdjos, Matpo- 
krja, IlarpoxXes, as well as drpoxdos, Tlatrpexdovu xrtn. 

f. ’Aidns has ’Aléao, ’AiSew, but also “Aidos, “Aide as if 
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from "Ais (Aié-). Cf. OiSearddao0 X 271 with the Attic geni- 
tive Oddérod-os. <A collateral form of ’Aééns is ’Aidwvevs 
T 61 with dative ’Aidovj. E 190. 

g. Zevs has Znvos, Znvi, Ziva, or, at end of the verse, Zjv, 
as well as Acds, Aci, Aia. ° 

h. Laprndav has Laprnsovos II 464, Lapmndovros M 379. 

i. xéXevOos and KvxXos are sometimes neuter in the plural. 
So veup7 has vedpa A 122, wrevpy has wrevpa A 468. 

j. Certain names of cities are found in both singular and 
plural: ’"AOjvyv 4 80 but "A@jvas B 546; Muxynyn A 52, 
Muxyvas B 569; Pypy E 548, Pypds 1 151; O@7Bys A 378, 
OnBas E 804. Cf. Mareay « 80, Marerdwy y 287. Instead 
of the later plural @eomai, [IXaracat, Homer uses only the 
singular: @éo7recav B 498, WAaraay B 504. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 20. a. Some adjectives of three terminations are used 
as if of two terminations, 2.e. the masculine form is used also 
for the feminine: if@lwous yuyds A 3, «AvTos ‘Iarmoddpeca 
B 742, dypsov arnv T 88, dro@ratos ody § 442 where orow- 
ratn was metrically possible, 7épa covAvv E 776, decvos anrn 
O 626, aomdatos yh Wh 238, Oeppos avrpn p 369, IIlvAov0 npua- 
Ooevtos B TT, vAnevte ZaxvvO@ a 246 but trAjecca ZaxvvOos 
4 24, ddbs rrorsoio T 229 but drs rons P 59. 

b. Compound adjectives, on the contrary, often have a 
feminine form: ddu7rn, a0avarn, aydierioon, apitnrn, acBe- 
orn, elvanrin, ev&értn, TroAvpvnaTn, TroAUVPdpPN. 

ce. The feminine of adjectives in -vs, ends in -ed (gen. 
-euns), -ed (§ 5 g), or -en (§ 5 5): Babeia, Babeins, — axéa, 
— Babéns, Babénv. 

d. evpls has acc. sing. mase. evpea (in connection with 
xOMTros and mévros) as well as evpuy. 

e. évs good has gen. sing. éjos, gen. plur. édwv. But for 
éjos, the Alexandrian critic Zenodotus wrote éoio (possessive 
pronoun) which is perhaps a better reading. 
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f. crodvs (srovAvs) has in the masculine and ‘neuter both 
stems mroAv- (crovAv-) and zroAdo- (for zroAvo-, § 19 a), with 
i. nearly complete set of forms for each: voAAds and woAAo», 
WTONEOS, TONEES, WOAEWY, TWONETCL, TWONeTt, TrONeETat, TOAEAS, 
with all the Attic forms except zroAXob. 

g. mpéaBus has feminine wpéoBa (as from mpéoBos), mrpe- 
dpev has feminine rpodpacca, Sodpos has femjnine Ooupis. 


PATRONYMICS. 


§ 21. a. Suffixes which originally expressed connection 
or possession were used to form patronymic adjectives. The 
original force of these ‘suffixes is occasionally preserved : 
(Oeot) Odpaviwves A 5T0 is a mere adjective of connection 
like (Oeoiowv) érrovpaviotot Z 129; Homer does not recognize 
Ovpavés as the ancestor of the gods. “Odupmiades potoa B 
491 is equivalent to podcas ’Odvpria dapat’ Eyovoat B 484. 

b. The importance which the Homeric Greeks attached to 
a son’s connection with his father is not only indicated by 
the frequent use of patronymics as proper names (as ’Arpet- 
dns A T, Mevoitiady A 807, before the names Agamemnon, 
Patroclus, had been mentioned), but is shown also by K 68 f. 
where in great fear Agamemnon bids his brother to rouse 
the warriors rrarpddev ex evens ovopatwv avdpa Exactov | mav- 
Tas xvdaivwv, a8 in their great extremity before Syracuse 
Nicias, encouraging the Athenians, rav tpinpapywv eva éxa- 
oTOV avexanel, TaTpoOev Te Gvopatwy xal dvanv Thuc. VII 69. 
When a stranger was asked who he was, he gave his own 
name, that of his father and that of his country; as a man’s 
official name at Athens included that of his father and that 
of his deme (aratpoOev xal rod Sypou od Exactes éott TO bvo- 
pra), e.g. Anpocbévns Anpoabévous Tlatavieds Demosthenes, son 
of Demosthenes, a Paeanian. 

A. ce. The patronymic is formed from stems of the 1st 
declension by adding -8a-: ’Apyeadnv II 417, Adeyniddao B 
624, ‘Imrroradns « 2, or more frequently by adding -:aéda-: 
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Aaepriadns T 200, ’Ayxeovadns VY 296, in which the final a of 
the stem is lost. . 

d. This analogy, giving an ending in -déns, is followed by 
stems in -so of the 2d declension: Mevoiteadyns I 211. So 
also by stems of the 3d declension: IInAniadew A 1 (as well 
as IInndeldns > 816, IInrefwva A 197), Aaopedovtiadns O 527, 
Mnyxtorntabns Z 28, even ’Orrsadns II 830 from ’Ourevs. See 
j below. 

e. The suffix -.5a- is added to stems in o, and the o is lost 
as in d above: Kpovidns,—also to stems in ev, which lose 
their v between two vowels (§ 5 g): ’Atpeidns A T, — also to 
consonantal stems, as ’Ayapepvovidns a 80. Acuxaridns (Acv- 
xarldao M 117) is formed as from Aevxados, instead of from 
Aevxariov, and ’AvOeuidns A 488 as from “AvOeyos rather 
than from ’Avdeploy (AvOepiwvos vicv A 473). Possibly 
Aevxados was a short form of Aevxadiwy, as a comrade of 
Achilles is called sometimes ’AXxipédmv (II 197, P 467), but 
sometimes “Arxipos (T 392, © 474), and Aevxorodos Aris- 
tophanes Frogs 1513 is the same person as Aevxorodldns 
Plato Protag. 315 e. Cf. SpuwOeds (SpivOed A 39) for LuvG0- 
Odpos and &xaros for éxarnBoros (§:4 c). | 

f. Patronymics from stems in -ev, after the loss of the v, 
do not in Homer suffer contraction of the e of the stem with 
the « of the suffix. The poet says ’ArpelSns, “Arpetwr, as 
tetrasyllables not trisyllables. The verse ictus never falls on 
the e. | 

‘g. Female patronymics are formed by the suffix -.d- which 
loses 6 before the nominative sign: Xpvanida (acc. of Xpu- 
anls) A 182, Boronida A 184, Nopnides 2 38, daughters of 
Nereus, Tpwiddav 122, daughters of Tros, Aapdavidwv & 122, 

\, daughters of Dardanus, as the Trojans are called Aapdavio- 
\ves H 414. “Ayasides B 285 corresponds to xodpor ’Ayarav 
78. 

BN bh. Patronymics are formed also by the suffix -.ov- ; 

Kpoviwd. A 528 (with genitive Kpoviwvos or Kpoviovos, ef. 
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§ 22 k), ‘Arpelwy, IIndetov. In these last forms from nouns 
in -eus the « is always short. 

i, The corresponding female patronymic is found in "ASdpn- 
otivn E 412, ’Axpiovovns & 319 (gen. of ‘Axpsotavn) daugh- 
ter of Acrisius. 

j. Tadaiovidao B 566 is irregular; it seems to be formed 
by a cumulation of suffixes from Tdaraos, cf. "Heriov ‘Tarepio- 
vidao wp 176. So Aaopedovridins (Aaopedovriddn TI 250) is 
formed from Aaopeddvrios which itself appears as a patro- 
nymic (in the form Aapedovtios) in a Boeotian inscription ; 
cf. AaopeSovrre vrai Eur. Troad. 822. Alias Terapwviddns 
_Y 888 appears to have the same formation when compared 
with TeXapovios Alas VY 842. 

Conversely, for Aevxanrldns instead of Acveaduovlbns, see € 
above. 

k. Some adjectives in -cos are used as patronymics, as TedXa- 
peovios Aias B 528. Cf. Tlotdvreov viov y 190, TerXapavee rai 
Soph Aj. 184, Kpome mai Pind. Ol. 11 12. This formation 
appears constantly on Thessalian and frequently on Boeotian 
inscriptions. Cf. the nomina gentilicia of the Romans. 

1. The patronymics in -éys are far more numerous than 
those in -.wy; the former are found in Homer 708 times; the 
latter, 148 times. 

m. The patronymic is sometimes derived from the grand- 
father’s name: Achilles is called Alaxiéns B 860; Priam, Aap- 
davidns I 3803; the two grandsons of Actor, ’Axropiwve B 621. 
Thus in later poetry, Heracles is called Alcides ( AXxeldns) 
from Amphitryo’s father ’AX«afos or “AXxKevs. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 22. a. Comparatives and superlatives end in -vwy, -roros 
more frequently than in Attic: Bpadvs, Bdpdioros, — Bpdo- 
gov probably from Bpayvs, —yAuKus, yAuKiov, — Kakds, Ka- 
xlwy as well as xaxwrepos, — diros, dircwv as well as idre- 
pos, piATatos,— w@KUs, WKtoTos a8 Well as @KvraTos. 
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b. Some comparatives and superlatives fre formed from 
noun stems: BagirevTepos I 160, Bactredratos I 69, Oewrepar 
y 111, covporéporor A 316, xvvtepov © 483, xdvtatov K 503, — 
aicxlwv, aisytotos (aicyos), adyvov, GryiaTos (dA-yos), edéy- 
xiaros (EXeyyos), Képdtov, KépdirTos (Képdos), KAOduTTOS (Kdos), 
KUdtaTOS (xdd0s), pKtoTos (phKOS), LaKpOTEpOS, “aKpOTAaTos, 
plytov, plytotos (piryos). 

c. In some comparatives in -repos, there is no thought of 
a greater or less degree but of a contrast, as dayporepdwv 
(jprovwv) B 852 of the field, as opposed to the town; @nrv- 
Tepau (yuvaixes) @ 520, female, as opposed to male ; opéorepos 
(Spadxcwyv) X 93, of the mountain, as opposed to the valley. 
Cf. npérepos, tpérepos, SeEirepos and dpiotepos right and left. 

d. From adverbs are formed: dyysoros (docov, docorépw), 
addptepos, tTapolrepos, wporEpos, virépTaros. 

e." dyaOos has comparatives dpeiwy (cf. dpiotos), Bédrepor, 
Aw@LOV, AWiTEpOV. 

f. davinpos has a comparative avinpéotepov B 190. 

g. véos has a superlative véatac I 153, vetarov B 824. 

h. sroAvs has a comparative mAeimy or wAéwy and in the 
plural also mdées A 3895, wréas B 129. 

i. daewos has a comparative daewworepos, a superlative 
gpadvraros v 98 (for daévraros, of. PaavOev A 200 for épa- 
evOev). 

j. w is found where the Attic rule would require o, in 
xaxokewwrepos uv 816, Adpwratos B 350, oifupwrepov P 446. 

k. The ¢ of -wy is regularly short as gAiwy 7 351; of. 
the occasional 7 of the patronymic in -cwy, § 21 h. 


NUMERALS. 
§ 23. a. évi has a collateral form i6 Z 422; cf. the femi- 
nine forms id A 487, dfs IT 178, i7 I 819, tay & 485. 
apa@ros has a collateral form «apatiotos, cf. mapmrpwros 
H 824. 
Of the compound ovde/s (v8 efs), besides ovdév, only ov- 
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Sev is used (twice, X 459, A 515); from pmdel/s is found only 
pndev > 500. 

b. dv, dvo is indeclinable; it has the following collateral 
forms: Sot, Sotol, Socal, Sord, Sotots, Sorovs. 

devrepos has a superlative Sevratos last of all, while Sevre- 
pos has the comparative ending as the latter of two. 

c. tplros has a collateral form rplraros, cf. péooatos with 
pécaos. 

ad. réooapes has a collateral form, the Aeolic w/cupes, O 680. 
Its ordinal is rérparos, by metathesis (§ 18) for rétapros. 

e. oxt@ has the ordinals oyddaros, dySoos. In 7 261, & 287, 
dydoov seems to have been substituted by error in all the 
Mss. for éySdarov. 

f. évvéa has the ordinal efvaros (évvaros?), &vatos. 

g. Sadexa has the collateral forms dv@dexa and Svoxaldexa. 

h. évevyjxovra B 602, has a collateral form évyjxovra 7 174, 
with which may be compared évyjxovra on an inscription of 
Drymaea in Phocis. 

i. pupla is not yet used as a numeral for 10,000, but only 
for a countless (indefinitely large) number. 
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§ 24. I. PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. a. 


Sine. N. 
G. 


D. 
A, 


POSSESSIVE. 
Dua. N. A. 


G. D. 


PossEssIveE. 


Prior. N. 
G. 


po 


POSSESSIVE. 


ey, eyay. 

eueio, éudo (K 124), 
dued, pet, udBer. 

euol, pol. 


eu, pe. 


duds (euh, eudv). 

vot, vo (as Acc., E219, 
o 475). 

vou (as gen. only X 
88). 

ywlrepos. 

huets, &upes. 

juelww (4 times), dyue- 
wy (9 times). 


Amiy, hus, Gupu(v). 

jas, Fuas (x 372), 
Gupe. 

huérepos, duds (7 
times). 


av, tbvn (6 times). 


veto, oo, ved, odbev, | elo (A 400, x 19), 


teoio (@ 87), 
aol, rol, rely (5 
times). 
oé, 


ads, Teds. 

THO, Cpa. 
ope, oppy (8 62). 
opwlrepos. 

duets, Supes. 


duelwy (4 times), 
dudwy (5 times). 


iuiv, Sui, Taps. 
iudas, Supe. 


ipérepos, duds. 


Eo, eb, EOer. 


of, 07 (N 495, 3 88). 


z, éé (171, 0 184), 
ply. 
és, éés. 


opad, 


opely, 


opelwy (4 times), 
opéwy (4 times), 
copay (M 155, T 

aplor(y), opl(v). 

opéas, opas (E 567), 
opé (5 times). 


opérepos, opds. 


b. The oblique cases of jets and dpeis are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as }uas w 372, Buewy O 494, 
duty a 878; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

ce. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like avrod «rAd. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic éav- 
Tov, éuavTov, ceavTod, xTX., Which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

plv, ohwé, opoly, ofl, opds, and odé are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms dupes, dupe, vppes, dupe generally 
might stand in the text for jets, judas xTr. So, also, perhaps 
dppos and vypos should be written for the possessive forms 
aj.os, wpos, to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form éyezo to éuéo, of cefo to céo, 
KTAn, See § 5 g. 

f. éos seems to stand for ceFos suus (cf. the old Latin 
sovos). Its use is not confined strictly to the third person ; 
it means simply own (ef. tétos, only twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as od Tou éyw ye | 4s Cfor éuijs) yains Sivapar 
yAuKepwrepov adAo idéaGat « 28 I can see nothing sweeter than 
my own native land, Sopacw olow (for coiaw) avaccots a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of od in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see c). As this use of od 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
éds in the text of the poems. 

II. INTENSIVE PRONOUN. g. avros regularly retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difficult to render smoothly in the English idiom. Cf.§1h fin. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For atrws in the sense of mcatras, see j below. In 
this use it has a large variety -of meanings, as (ad¢povd rT) 
abtws I’ 220 a mere (simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 188, absolutely B 138, vainly B 342, without chariot 
E 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before, the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns. i. The Attic article o, 
4, TO, generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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like the intensive pronoun in the oblique cases, appears occa- 
sionally in its Attic signification. 

In their demonstrative use, 0, 4, oi, ai, are best written 6, 
hy, ol, al.—Tol, Tai, TOs are used besides of, aZ, as. 

j. Thus the absence of the article does not mark a noun 
as indefinite ; cf. avépa pot Evverre Modca a 1 with arma vi- 
rumque cano. avryy oddov @ 107 is equivalent ‘to Attic 
Thy avTnv oddov, and frequently airws is equivalent to Attic 
a@cavtas (as being the adverb of the article, see k below and 
§ 88 h) while &> & atrws T' 339 is equivalent to Attic otra § 
@cavTAS. 

k. The demonstrative article is often followed by a noun 
in apposition with it, as of & éydpnoav ’Ayatol re Tpwés te 
I 111, but these rejoiced, both Achaeans and Trojans, airap 6 
Bodv iépevoev avak avipav ’Ayapéuvov B 402 but he, Agamem- 
non, king of men, sacrificed an oz. 

1. The forms with initial + often have a relative force, but 
refer only to a definite antecedent; this is a relic of paratac- 
tic construction (§ 8 7), as is particularly clear in dAda ra 
pev trodiwy éEerpdbopev ta Sédacrar A 125 but what we took 
as spoils from the cities, these have been divided. . 

m. toiadecoty B47, toladect p 93 belong to 68. They 
are analogous to the Aeolic ravdewv of Alcaeus and to the 
toovveouy (for ravewy, from dve = 56e) of a Thessalian inscrip- 
tion. 

n, xetvos is often found for éxeivos, as the adverb «eis for 
éxetOe Conly p 10), while éxez is not Homeric. 

IV. RELATIVE Pronouns. o. Besides the Attic forms, 
6 is used for ds, dov (better 60, § 17 ce) for od, éns TI 208 for 
js (where for éns 7d mplv, 80 mpdcbev has been conjectured). 

p. The forms ds and 6 have also a demonstrative use, espe- 
cially és with ovdé, undé, nal, and yap. 

For the relative use of the article, see J above. 

q. The neuter 6 is frequently used as a conjunction, like 
quod. So also ér and 6 re. 
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V. r. THE INDEFINITE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
have genitive singular réo, ted, dative rép, genitive plural 
téwv, dative réocos, neuter plural of the indefinite daca only 
7218. The stem of réo seems to be distinct in derivation 
from that of rivos but identical in meaning. 

s. In 6 tus for ds res (ef. & for bs, 0 above), the first stem 
often remains uninflected; & ris, 67t or Ort, Srev or Srreo, 
Ste, Stiva, Grewy (Hv tivwy not being either Ionic or dac- 
tylic), oréovot, Srwvas, neuter plural dooca (érwa X 450, but 
corrupt ). 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 25. AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. a. The augment 
was for a time considered unessential: whether temporal or 
syllabic, it may be omitted in the Homeric poems; the ac- 
cent is then thrown back as far as possible, as redye A 4, oré- 
xovto A 10, adies A 25, ndOepev « T2 (xabeipev), dveray P 537 
(aveicay). | 

b. When the augment is omitted, monosyllabic forms with 
long vowel take the circumflex accent, as @7 for Bn. 

c. Iteratives generally have no augment, § 36 a. 

d. Forms without the augment are less common in the 
speeches thgn in the narrative. In the narrative, the aug- 
mented preterits are to the unaugmented as 7 to 10, but in 
the speeches as 7 to 2. 

e. The Mss. are frequently of less authority than the 
rhythm of the verse in determining whether a form should 
be augmented: e.g. at the close of the verse, —v, v—— 
(where the comma indicates the end of a word) was pre- 
ferred to —v v, ——; hence drye eOnxev A 2, not dryea Ofer 
(§ 40k); revye’ Execro T 327, not trevyea xetro. To write 
eXwpe érevye xiveoow A 4, or 8& rerelero Bovry A 5, would 
create the forbidden caesura between the short syllables of 
the fourth foot (§ 40 m).. For the same reason the augment 
is omitted also when it would interfere with the Bucolic 
diaeresis (§ 40 h), as ula yeivaro unrnp T' 238. 
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f. After the augment, initial A, u, or o is sometimes doubled 
(an many instances as the assimilation of an original F or oc) 
as well as initial p: éAX\tdvevoa x 481, ZrraBe a 298, éupabes 
a 862, grceve A 147 (see § 417 a). 

g. Sometimes initial p is not doubled, as épdmropev m 879, 
épeEa 8 352, Epete B 400; cf. eppicato nal éodwoev O 290 
with épicato cai éodwoev y 872. See § 12 ¢. 

h. Stems which originally began with a consonant may 
take the syllabic augment or reduplication, as éesvrov, Enxe, 
éaryn, EdAnv, éédrrero, — Eotxa, Eormra, Eopye, eédpeOa O, 662. 
Thus eféov is for é-Fu8-ov, elpzrov is for é-cepr-ov. In épyaras 
x 288, this reduplication seems to be lost, cf. éépyaro « 241; 
80 déyatat M 147, éooar wm 250. In qeero, as § 796, and jHel- 
dns X 280, the 7 is the augment lengthened by the following 
F Cfex- and fid-). See § 41 d. 

i. In the usual texts, many of these verbs have the tem- 
poral augment; this probably was not so spoken in the origi- 
nal form of the poems, but is a conformation to later usage. 
5 gavacce is the rational, more original form for the Ms. read- 
ing 0’ Hvacce y 304, avdave for Avdave A 24, edvdave for éqvdave 
y 148, éa€e for j&e V 392, éddw for Frw x 280. See § 4 A. 

j. The second aorist active and middle, of verbs whose 
stem begins with a consonant, is often found with a redupli- 
cated stem, as éxéxAero, NeAdywot, dureranon, éréppasce, rem 
Goliuny, érerme, TeTUKOVTO. | 

k. The so-called Attic reduplication is more common in 
Homer than in Attic, and its use extends to the second aor- 
ist where the augment also may be used (cf. Attic 7yaryov), as 
npape, Hxaye, dradxe, and the peculiar forms épixaxe A 852 
from épvxw, nvitrame B 245 from évirrw in which the final 
consonant of the theme is reduplicated with a as a connec- 
tive (évévirre, as o 321, is found more frequently). 

1. In the perfect, the vowel after the Attic reduplication 
is not always lengthened, as a\aAnpua, while it is never 
lengthened in the aorist (§ 31 f/). 
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m. A reduplicated future is fo. red from the stem of some 
of these reduplicated aorists, as xexadnoes d 153 from the 
stem of xexadovto A 497, remuOnow X 228, rredidjoetas © 158. 

n. The reduplication of pepurwpéva € 59, éxricOas I 402, 
is not according to Attic usage. dedéyaras (from Selxvupe), 
de(Socrca, and deldva have irregular reduplication; probably 
the last two are to be explained as for dedforxa, Sedfia 
(§ 4118). 

0. &upope (from peipopar) and éooupa (from cevw) double 
the.initial consonant and prefix ¢ as if they began with two 
consonants (§ 41 7 a). 


§ 26. Enpines. a. The singular endings, -y, -c6a, -ot, 

occur more frequently than in Attic; especially -ws and -cz 
in the subjunctive, as wu, dydrywz, C0édnot, Sarno. These 
endings are rare in the subjunctive of the contracted pu- 
forms, as 86or A 129, POjow V 805, Hot O 359. 
: pb. -cOa is used three times in the optative, as Bdrocba 
O 571; 29 times in the subjunctive, in 12 verbs, as eirycda 
T 250, wadOnoGa 0, 551; 8 times in the present indicative, in 
five verbs, as djcAa P 186. 

c. In three verbs -rov is used for -rny as the ending of the 
third person dual imperfect: érevyerov N 346, duoxeroy K 
864, rNadiocerov % 583. -rnv would have made an amphi- 
macer —u—. See § 41 a. | 

d. The third plural of: the perfect active ends in doc (for 

-avtt); dot is found only in mrepvndar m 114, rNerbynador 
r 804. : 
e. In the pluperfect, the older endings -ea «TA. are pre- 
served, as 7éea & 71, remroibea § 484, neldSns X 280. The 
third singular ends in -ee(v) or -ewv, as BeBynxew A 221, 7dce 
B 409. 

f. The second and third persons singular of the first aorist 
optative active end in -evas, -eve(v), a8 pelveras, Kadécetev. 
The second person in -ass occurs very rarely; the third per- 
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son in -a is more common, as ynOjca. A 255, aeipac H 180. 
The third plural with but two exceptions (x7jacev, erepioacev 
, 38) ends in -ezayv, as ricecay A 42, axovoecay B 282. 

g. The third plural optative active of y:-verbs ends in -vey 
(except craincav P 738), as elev, dapetev, Sotev. 

h. The second singular imperative ending -@ is retained 
in some presents, as {Ane y 880, didmGe y 380, duvubs V 585 ; 
and in some perfects, as réOva6i X 365, rérrade A 586. 

i. The third plural imperative ends in -rwv, -cOwv (never 
-Trwoav, -cOwoav), a8 éorwv A 388, devyovrwy I 47, reEd- 
cOwv I 67. 

j. a. Active infinitives (except in the first aorist) fre- 
quently end in -yevar, which is sometimes shortened after a 
short vowel to -wev, a8 éupevat, eupev, APéucv(ar), TeOvd- 
pev(ar). 

8. The shortening of -wevas to -ev occurs generally before 
a vowel, where it may be called elision. 

y. The ending -va: is found only after a long vowel, as 
Sobvat, Sidobva. ©, 425. 

k. The ending in -¢uev is clearly preferred to that in -ecy 
before the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 2); even before the diaere- 
sis at the end of the first foot of the verse, the ending -eyey 
could stand ten times as often as the ending -evy is required. 

1. The second aorist active infinitive in 12 verbs, and the 
future active infinitive in 9 verbs, have the anomalous end- 
ing -eevy, which probably stands for -ewev or -eev, which may 
be restored. 

m. Aorist passive infinitives end in -wevas or -vaz, as Sapir 
pevar T 266, Sapjva D 578; pax Onpevar A 488, puynpevat 
Z 161, peyfvar r 806. 

n. The perfect participle has the inflection of the present 
in cexAnyorvtes M 125. See § 81 d, e. 

o. Some second perfect participles retain in the oblique 
cases the » of the nominative, as reOyna@ros a 289, BeBawra 
e 180. 
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p. The second singular of the middle generally remains 
uncontracted (§ 6), as ddvpeat, iSnas T 180, Barro A 297, 
@dvcao a 62, éudpvao ~ 228. Contracted forms are used 
occasionally, as petatpéry A 160, yooon B 865, KxexrAjon T 
138; once in the imperfect, expéuw O 18. 

q. In the perfect middle, -ca: regularly loses. its o; but 
peuvnoas VY 648 is found as well as péuvnas D 442, péuvy 
O 18 (for péuveoa, as if from pépvopar). 

-co retains its o only in the imperative, as éoao, icraco. 

r. The first person dual of the middle once ends in -pedoyp, 
mepida@pebov V 485 (cf. NeretppeOov Soph. El. 950, oppewpebov 
Phil. 1079) but the metre would admit qepsdape0a with hia- 

tus at the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 9 0). 
gs. The first plural middle often ends in -~eo@a (which is 
found also in the tragic poets), as ixouecOa y 61. 

t. The third plural of the perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle often, and of the optative middle always, ends in 
-atat, -ato for -yrat, -vTo, as Sedaiatas a 23, repoByato P 206, 
yevolaro a 266. Before these endings, smooth labial and 
palatal mutes are aspirated, as opwpéyarau II 834 from dpéya, 
terpapato K 189 from rpére. 

Attic prose writers use these endings sporadically in the 
perfect and pluperfect; but the tragic poets use this ending 
only in the optative (as yywaolaro Soph. O. T. 1274, ef. Ayax 
842, Hl. 211; deEaiaro O. C. 44, of. 945; cf. also Qeiaro 
Aesch. Suppl. 665). 

u. 6 seems to be inserted in the forms dx«nyédara: P 
637 (dxayifw), eranrAébaro 7 86 (édavvw), éppddaras v 354 
(fpaivowat). These forms probably came from collateral 
verb-stems which contained 6, ¢f. pdcoate v 150 (paivo- 
pat for paiva). 

For éAn\édaro, Dindorf and Nauck read the less anomalous 
form é\mdéato, La Roche reads érnAd8aro. 

v. The third plural indicative of the aorist passive gener- 
ally ends in -ev instead of -yoavy (46 forms in -ev to 15 in 
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naay), as hryepOev A 57, pdavOev A 200, rpddev A 251, Scérpa- 
yev A 581. 

w. Similarly, v is used for the later -cay in the imperfect 
and ‘second aorist of yu-verbs, as Evvey A 278, éordy, oar, 
éBav, Epuv ¢ 481, érrAav ® 608. 

For the optative ending of pu-verbs, in -cev not -cnoay, see 
g above. 


§ 27. SUBJUNCTIVE MopE. a. The variable vowel (“‘con- 
necting vowel’’) of the subjunctive is generally short in the 
first aorist, second aorist of y-forms, second aorist passive, 
second perfect of primitive formation, as Byaopev, ayelpoper, 
louev, Oelopev, tpatretomer, Sapetete, eldopev, tremotOopev. 

This short vowel is found before the endings -yev, -rov, -re, 
and in middle forms. 

b. A few forms of the first aorist have a long vowel fol- 
lowing the analogy of the present, as dnAjonras T' 107. 

ce. There are no certain examples of the short mode-vowel 
in the present of verbs in -w. (For Bovrerat avtidoas A 67, 
BovAnr avtidcas may be substituted, etc.) 

Rem. The forms of the first aorist subjunctive are easily con- 
fused with those of the future, with which they are identical in 
appearance. 


§ 28. OprativE MopE. a. For the optative endings, see 
§ 26 b, f, 9g, t. 

b. After « or vu, the optative sign disappears: Sawiro 0 
665, dun o 348, éxddpmev II 99, AcAdvro o 238, POiuny x 51, 
POiTo X 830, SatvvaTo o 248. 

c. adddorey is contracted to drdou v 883. 


§ 29. ConTRaAcT VERBS. I. a. Verbs in -aw exhibit un- 
changed, assimilated, and contracted forms; the poet’s choice 
between contracted and uncontracted forms seems ¢o have 
been determined largely by the rhythm. The vowels are 
regularly contracted when the second is in a short syllable. 
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b. Uncontracted forms without assimilation occur rarely 
(in only 21 verbs), as dvapa:udes T 490 (with long a as in 
Sipdewv » 584, rrewdwv T 25), varerdovor £158, doudider « 227, 
ovtae x 3856 (otra, A 525 and often, is a second aorist, see 
§ 85), xpaddwv H 218. | 

cdo imperfect, 238, and imperative, v 280, is a pu-form, 
as if from cdop. 

ce. The vowels of the uncontracted forms are generally 
assimilated, a prevailing over a following e or 7 but being 
assimilated to 0, w, or ov. ‘These forms are intermediate be- 
tween the original and the contracted stage, as opowawy @ 173 
(cpdovewy, opaory), 7Rwovres © 604, érdav y 484 (éra-ev, édav). 
adow e 877 seems to be for ddae-o contracted to add-o (cf. h 
below), with assimilation of vowels d\w-o, and by transposi- 
tion of quantity ad0o-w. 

d. One of the vowels is usually lengthened in the text of 
the Mss., as opowvres 7 145. Sometimes this appears to be a 
conformation to Attic usage (§ 4 A). 

e. Dual forms follow the analogy of Homeric verbs in -, 
as ameAntny » 313, rpocavénrny A 186. Cf. 7 below, and 
Sona & 848 as from dpnpu. » 

f. A few verbs in -aw have collateral forms in -ew, as #yTeov 
—+#H «428. 

II. g. Verbs in -ew generally remain uncontracted ; except 
ee, which is generally contracted in the Mss., but often the 
uncontracted forms are metrically possible. eo is very rarely 
contracted except in the participle ending -evxpevos (where 
contraction occurs to prevent a too frequent recurrence of 
short syllables, § 41 g). ew is never contracted but is often 
pronounced as one syllable by synizesis (§ 7). 

h. Sometimes the variable vowel e is contracted with e of 
the stem instead of with the termination, as aidezo 1 5038 
(aidec-e-c0), puOetar 6 180, oveio K 285. ozeto seems to be 
formed on the analogy of aideio. One of these vowels is 
sometimes dropped, as dzroaipeo A 275, &erAco O 202, pvbéar 
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B 202, wwréar § 811. The accentuation of these last three 
forms is uncertain. | 

i. The older form of these verbs, in -ezw, is sometimes pre- 
served, as érededero A 5, vexeinot A 519. See § 5 f,. 

j. Some verbs in -aw and -ew have a present infinitive in 
nuevas, like yu-verbs, as dpjpevar x 322, xarypevar K 125, 
moOnpevat 110, dirjpevar X 265. See § 84 6. 

dopéw forms popécry A 144, dopnyevar O 310, dopyvar B 107. 

III. k. Verbs in -ow are generally contracted. Sometimes 
they have forms with the double o sound, like verbs in -aa, as 
apowow t+ 108 (dpoovew, dpovow), trrvdovras ¢ 48, éorparé- 
wvto IT. 187 (which might be written éotpardovro), Syropev 
§ 226 (dnidoren ?). 


TENSES. 


§ 30. FUTURE AND First Aorist, ACTIVE AND MIDDLE. 
a. Pure verbs which do not lengthen the stem-vowel in the 
formation of the tenses, often have double o in the future 
and first aorist, active and middle, as aiSéocopas £& 388, Ka- 
reooa 1 106. 

b. In the future the o of the before-mentioned verbs often 
disappears, as cadéovoa I 383, avridwy a 25, copéer © 3879 (for 
xopécet, from Kxopévvupt), Sauda X 271, cpepow H 83, ef. ropum 
o 546; dréoce: B 49, dréow v 899, drefrar B 325. 

c. Stems in 6 often show double a in the aorist. 

d. Most of these forms with oo may be explained as origi- 
nal or assimilated, as velxeooe from the theme veixeo (ef. vei- 
Kos), Kopiocato for xopid-caro (cf. coutdy). Thus the stem- 
vowel of these verbs was not final originally, and hence is 
not lengthened in the future and aorist. 

e. The asigmatic future of liquid verbs is inflected like the 
present of verbs in -ew, as Banréet « 290, dréerPac O 700. See 
§ 2910. 

f. Some stems in \ and p retain the o of the future and 
aorist (as some do in Attic), as dpaas (apapicxw) a 280, 
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Ercar A 409, Oeporopevos t 507, xipaas T 28, SiapBépoe N 625, 
éxérxcapev 6 546, dpoe A 10. For opédrevev B 334, see § 12. 

g. The so-called Doric future with tense-sign ce, is found 
in éooeitat B 393, recéovras A 824. This is an archaism, not 
a Dorism. | 

h. Some verbs have a future without tense-sign,.as dyecs 
£291 shalt find, elu, xelw + 340 shall lie (xaxxelovtes a 424 
to lie down), omar, rlopar, dvio, éptw, Béouat O 194 (Beto- 
pat X 481). Some of these verbs are old presents which 
acquired a future signification; eZus is not always future in 
Homer, cf. B 87. 

i. Some verbs form the first aorist active and middle with- 
out o, as Avetxav 5 184 (Attic Aveyxa), éyevey B 895 and éyeev 
Z 419 (from éyea for éyeva), écoeva E 208, nrcvato X 274 and 
aréacbe § TT4, ena A 40, subjv. «joey H 877 (from xaiw). 

j. The first aorist often has the variable vowel of the 
second aorist °/,, as lfov y 5, dvcero 8B 388. So in the im- 
perative, as Byceo E 109, dpceo T 200, a€ere I’ 105, oicere 
I’ 108, dyrec0e © 704; infinitive, oiaéwevas T 120; participle, 
Sucopévoto a 24 and probably émtBno opevov II 348. 

k. Verbs in -fm often have themes in y and-thus futures 
and first aorists in -£w and -£a, as éEaramd£a: A 129, peppr- 
pt&e B 93, rrodepiEopev B 328. | 

1. The future optative is not found in Homer. 


31. Prerrect. a. The so-called first perfect in -xa is 
formed only from 20 vowel-stems. It is almost as rare as 
the first aorist in -ca (édwxa, Enna, €Onxa). Forms without 
« are derived even from vowel-stems, especially participial 
forms, aS xéxpnnas Z 262, but xexpnos V 232; redixace 7 
114 but wedvacw n 128 eureduvia A 518; réOynxev a 196, 
teOvnxviay § 134, but reAvnora P 402. 

b. The final mute of the stem is not aspirated. 

ce. The endings are affixed immediately to the reduplicated 
verb-stem in BeQdaar, yeydact, SeibiOt, Seidipev, edetdicay, éypry- 
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yop0e, &txrov, eiinrovOpev, iSuev, xexpnas, péwaror, tré1rocGe, 
érrémOpev, Eorate, terrain, TéeTrAAM, TéOvacay. 

d. jvwyov (as £216), péunror (as ¢ 489), yéywve (as 8 805) 
are inflected as imperfects; ef. éppiynot T 353, orAwAn A 164, 
which have the force of present subjunctives. — 

e. adrhadnpevos, adddrAnobat, axaynpevos, axadynobat, éoov- 
pevos are accented irregularly as presents. See § 26 n. 

f. The second perfect often has a long vowel in the stem 
where the second aorist has a short vowel, as dpypn ¢ 361, 
dpapy II 212; dpwpe H 374, dpope B 146. | 

g. In the feminine participle the short form of the stem 
appears, as dpnpws « 553 but dpapvia £267, reOnras pw 108 
but reOarvia £293; hence é:xvia not eixvia T 386, ete. 


VOICES. 


§ 32. MrmppLE. a. The active and middle forms. cpap 
(about 40 times) and opadc@a (about 20 times), iSeiv (more 
than 200 times) and idéc@a: (90 times), are used often with- 
out appreciable difference of meaning; ¢f. éfaro B 267, épn 
B 87T. | 

b. The first aorist middle is sometimes used without dif- 
ference of meaning from the second aorist active, as é@ijcero 
7 185, &Bn a 427; éddcero I’ 328, %u T 86; xeynoaro A 385, 
Exuyev y 169. | 

ce. The future middle is sometimes used as passive, as dcap- 
paicerOar 0, 855, mépaeras 0 729, reréecOar B 36. Cf. e. 

d. The aorist middle is sometimes used with no distinc- 
tion of meaning from the passive, as xouunoavto A 476, Kor 
pnOnpev + 909; yorwoapévn T 418, yorwdels A 9; éduvicato 
E88, duvdoOn ¢ 819; ynparo & 270, ydpn T 76 (ef. neyapol- 
ato A 256); amevdoaato B 629, vdacOn & 119; ayépovro B 94, 
ryepOev A 5T; Avpnv P 80, AvOev > 31; dudéyuro B 41, dude- 
xvOn § 716; of. xracbar O 558 be slain, xrapévoto T 875; 
“and érerlyOncav E 497 they rallied, OwpnyOjvas A 226 arm 
himself, (OvvOynrnv II 475. 
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e. Homer has only dpvjcacba, npacdyny, oaro, opéEaro, 
never the corresponding passive forms. 


$3. PassIvE. a. For the ending of the aorist passive in- 
finitive, see § 26 m. 
bp. For the ending of the third plural indicative, see § 26 v. 

ce. The second aorist subjunctive passive usually remains 
uncontracted, and follows the rule of pu-verbs (§ 34 d). 

d. In the second aorist subjunctive, the passive suffix is 
often long (and the mode-vowel short in the dual and in the 
first or second person plural, § 27 a), as dae/w « 280 (from 
stem da-, 6f. dajvar), Saunys T 486 (Sdpynus), camrjny T 27 
(onmw), Sapnere H 12, tpareioney I 441 Créprra, § 18), but 
piyéwow BATS (uloyo). 

e. Homer has only two futures from passive stems, Sarfoeas 
y 187, pyjoecOarc K 365. 

f. Some verbs have both first and second aorists passive, 
as éBrdpOncav V 387, EBraBev V 461; eulyOn E 184, dulyny 
LV 445; aipyOev © 298, wayev A 512; éeréppOnre p 174, rdppOn 
d 57, érdprycav O, 638, tpamelopev T 441, with reraprapecba 
V 10 in the same sense. 


VERBS IN -MI. 


- 84. a. Some verbs in -yz have forms in the present and 
imperfect indicative which follow the analogy of contract 
verbs: riOei a 192, S507 8 237, Sidod0r a 318, (eto. T 152, ed/- 
dov A 289, érider B 390; so dame dr 221, ritva DT, exlpva 
7 182, dpvve 4 100. 

b. Verbs in -ws sometimes retain the long vowel of the 
stem where it is short in Attic, as riO#pevas V 83 (for ri0é- 
vat), cf. durnpevas X 265; tiOnpevov K 34 (for riOéuevov). 
didwcopev v 358 (Sdcopuev) and ddoiva: O 425 are irregular. 

e. For the ending -» for -cav, see § 26 w. 

d. The second aorist subjunctive active generally remains 
uncontracted. The stem vowel often appears in its long 
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form with short mode vowel in the dual and in the first and 
second plural (cf. §§ 27 a, 33 d), as Geitw a 89 (better Oy), 
quow E 118, orins P 80, Sanow A 324, rapotnerov o 188, 
Getouey A 143 (better Ojopev), yoawor A 302, épetouey A 62 
(better épjopev, as from an épnpe). 

-e@. ips send has the following not-Attic forms: ieiot (ido), 
ifNot (ij) tev (lecav), téuevac (iévar), avéces (avncet), ena 
(jxa), edOepev (Kabeiper), Ecav, eloav (Hrav), peOciw (weI0), 
Hot, adén, avnn (avn), peOépev (peOeivar), Evro (elvto). 

f. a. els go or shall go is aoristic except in the present 
indicative. It has the following not-Attic forms: eloda 
(thrice for ef), Ha, dvjov Gia); Le, He, te(v) (yet), irny 
(aTHv), omer, iweD Cipev), Hiaav, icav, Hiov (yoav), incba 
(ins), inow Cn), Lopen, Lowen (oper), iein (tor), ipev(ac) 
(iévar), fut. efropar, aor. elcaro, éeicaro. 

8. Perhaps jipev, jrcav should be read for foper, Frov. 

g. a. eiut am has the following not-Attic forms: éoai, 
els (also enclitic, somewhat less frequent than éaoi, which 
consists of the original stem éo- and the original ending of 
the second person -ov, which generally can be substituted for 
it) (el), eipév (€opév), dor (eiot), ha, ga, tov (Hv), énoba 
(joa), hev, env, Amv (jv), Ecav Choav), éw, perelw (@), ens, 
jaw (4s), éwot (@ar), gots (elns), dor (ein), éooo, a form of 
the middle voice, as also Sappho 1 28, (/c0:), éupev(az), by 
assimilation for éo-pevat, Euev (at) (elvat), ewv, dodoa KTr. (dr, 
ovoa KTX.), Eooetat, éooeiras (twice, for géerar). Iterative 
EaKav, ExKe. 

B. &nv, hnv (jv), probably should be written dey, Fev. 

y. Forms without the root-vowel e« (remnant of éc-) are 
very. rare, as you T 202, dot & 274, w 491, ovons 7 489, dv- 
tas n 94; 7y is more common but often can be written éev. 

h. gnui say has the following not-Attic forms: ¢700a 
(fys), pav, dav (Epacay), din, djow (67). Middle forms 
are common, but not in the present indicative: épdynv, éparo, 
épayto, imperative ddo, ddcOw, infinitive dacbai, participle 
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ddpevos. Iterative épacxoy xTr. mepacpévoy E 127 may 
come from ¢aive. 

i. xetuas lie has the following not-Attic forms: «elarau, 
xéarat, Keovtat (Kelytat), xeiaTo, kéatro (éxewwTo), arac (from 
xéerat for xénra:). Iterative xéoxero. For the future «elo, 
xelwv, xelovres, see § 80 h. 

j. a. Fyas sit has elaras, aras (fvras), elaro, gato (Avro 
I’ 158). 

8. tarat and faro are more rational forms than elaras and 
claro, which are found in the Mas. 

k. oléa know has the following not-Attic forms: oldas 
(only a@ 387, for olcOa), tiuev (topev), Wdea (75n), HeiSns (see 
§ 41 d, for 78nca), nelSer, Adee (4Ser), ioav (joav), iSpev(ac) 
(cidévar), iSvia (eidvia). Future eidjow as well as elcopar. 

1. py in Homer seems to be a noun. See § 3 k. 


§ 38. Srconp AORISTS WITHOUT VARIABLE VOWEL. 
Many second aorists, active and middle, are found without 
variable vowel, following the analogy of verbs in -y, as era 
a 800, éeraro O 487 (from x«relyw, stem xrev-, xTa-); adoo 
II 754, dvro A 582 (dAropar) 3 dpevar P T0 (dw) 3 yévTo © 48; 
éyjpa H 148, ynpds P 197 (ynpdw) 3 éyvw A199; décro B 420 
(déyopar); BrAAro A 518 (BdAXw); KATO. B 262, Krdre B 56 
(xerAvo); Eusxto a 483; otra Z 64, odraduevas « 301; wArro 
2 50; éeéardws 7 15 (Adm); eoovto B 809 (cetw); ébOcro 
2 100, POicAas B 183, POlpevos @ 859 (hOiva). 


ITERATIVE FORMS. 


§ 36. a. Iterative forms of the imperfect and aorist indi- 
cate the repetition of a state or action. The augment is 
generally omitted. These forms are characterized by the suf- 
fix -c« and have the inflection of the imperfect of verbs in 
-o. They are confined to the Ionic dialect. The iterative 
idea is frequently waning and occasionally is lost. 

b. Verbs in -w add the endings -cxov or -cxouny to the 
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e-form of the stem of the present or second aorist, as éyeoxov, 
EXeoxe, eltreake, iSecxe. 

c. «pvrracKxe @ 272 probably should be xpumrecke. plr- 
taoxe 0 374 probably should be piracxe, although both may 
be considered as formed according to mistaken analogy. 

d. Iteratives from the first aorist are peculjar to Homer, 
éddcacke (€CXavvw), pynodoxero (ptpynoxw), OpéEacKov (Tpé- 
xo). 

e. The suffix is sometimes added without variable vowel 
to themes which end in a vowel, as géacxes T 295, wOecxe X 
596, daverxe 0 587 (the only example of a passive). 

f. Verbs in -ws add the endings -oxoy or -cxopny directly 
to the theme: éhacxov, Sédcxov, Svaxev, xéoxeto (xeipat), 
éxxov (for éo-cxor, eipl). 


PREPOSITIONS. 


. § 87. a. Prepositions often retain their original adverbial 
force (as dy 5é but therein, rapa 5é and beside him). They 
may be placed after the verbs or nouns with which they are 
connected. See § 8 d. 

b. a. The preposition is often separated from the verb 
which it modifies, as wap 5¢ Kepardrnjvev audi otiyes ove 
drarrabvai | Ecracay A 330 f., where wdp modifies éoracay. 
In év &¢ rrupt wpyocavres H 429, ev is to be construed adver- 
bially, while zrvp/ is dative of means. 

8. Sometimes the preposition, like other adverbs of place, 
governs a genitive where in its prepositional use it would be 
followed by another case, a8 Tov poyAov b1rd o1r0dod HAaca 
«375 I drave the bar under the ashes, where w1r6 c7rodov would 
be more regular. 

y- Similarly other words which were separate in the Ho- 
meric age were welded together in later time: ov yap ért 
became ovxéri ydp, Sia 8 apurrepés A 877 became Svapzrepés dé. 
So in old English to us ward was used where the later idiom 
requires toward us; be thou ware for beware / 
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ce. ANASTROPHE. a. Disyllabic prepositions, when they 
immediately follow the word with which they are construed, 
take the accent upon the penult, except audi, avril, avd, did. 
ava Z 381 stands for avdorn@t. éve is used for éveroe or Eve- 
ott, ere for éreort, péra for péreott. adzro is used for droey 
far from. srépi is used for rrepurods exceedingly. 

8. Elided prepositions suffer anastrophe only when they 
as adverbs modify a verb to be supplied, as ér I 45 for 
émeott,—or by way of exception, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, as é’ A 350, to show that the preposition is to be con- 
nected with the preceding word; so mdp’ & 191, «ar’ p 246. 

y. This so-called retraction of the accent to the first sylla- 
ble is only a conservation of its original position, from which 
it was moved when the adverb lost something of its inde- 
pendence by its close connection with a verb or noun. 

d. a. éy has the parallel forms ety, efvi, évi. eiv stands only 
in the part of the foot which receives the ictus, and its use 
is nearly confined to certain phrases, as e/y ayop7, ely "Aidao 
Soporory. eivi is used but half a dozen times and only in the 
second foot. - 

8. The poet uses both és and els, card and xarai (in 
xcatarBatat v 110), wapd and mapal, apds, mpori, and sori, 
vrre and val, vrép and w7elp. 

y- The forms in -a: seem to be old locatives, of. yapat 
(humt). 

e. é& receives an accent when, following its noun, it stands 
at the end of the verse, as Oedv 2 p 518, or is in danger of 
a wrong construction, as Oeay && Eupope tins e 885 from the 
gods she has received a share of honor. 7 

f. audi, avd, and pera, are used also with the dative. 


ATVERBS. 


§ 38. a. a. A predicate adjective is often used where the 
English idiom has an adverb or an adverbial phrase, as y:t0s 
&Bn A 424 went yesterday, nepin A 497 early in the morning, 
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mavnpéptoe A 472 all day long, ravvixyvos a 448 through the 
whole night, peraddprios 5 194 after supper, évvdycor A 683 by 
night, évdio. A 726 at midday, éorrépsos E 344 at evening, mpr- 
vns E 58 Cpronus) on his face, érrougdadcov H 267 (ér’ opa- 
rp) on the boss, SéEvov K 274 on the right, werwmrov II 739 on 
the forehead, rrefos O 488 on foot. 

8. Similarly cetvos O 412 there, obros K 341 here, and fre- 
quently dde, as nets olde a T6 we here. 

y. popper willing is used only predicatively, where the 
English idiom uses willingly. 

b. Adverbs ending in -a are common: Alya (but Aryées is 
more frequent), cada, raya (about 70 times, but tayéws only 
yy 865), oka. These seem to have been originally neuter 
cognate accusatives, and many are such still; ¢f. woAn’ éré- 
TEAAE, TOAN NpATO, peya vy Te, weyar edyeTo, KTH. 

ec. Adverbs in -8nv and -dov (originally adverbial accusa- 
tives from stems in -da and -do) are: auPBorddny, Badny, éme- 
ypahony, érirtySny, ériotpopddny, xrAndnv, KpvBdnv, petadpo- 
pddnv, ovopaxrndnv, wapaRrndnv, wpotporrddny, orroBxARSyy 
(all having the signification of the participle of the corres- 
ponding verb), — dyeAndov, dvadavdev, avar (atro-, érre-, Trept-) 
araddv, Botpub0ov, Siaxpidov, iradov, caradvrabddv, catwpadoy, 
Krayyndov, travOupabov, pararyyndov. 

d. Adverbs in -da are rare, as dvadavéd, arocradd, plyda. 

e. Adverbs in -dus are: dAdAvdis, aporBndis, apvb«s, ap- 
dhovois. 

f. Adverbs in -. are: dpoynrt, avaiperl, avidpwrtl, dvourntl, 
avototl, adorovoel. 

g. Adverbs in -£ are: yvv€, éripl&, couplf, XE, oddE, wv&. 

h. Adverbs in -ws are not common; they are most fre- 
quent from o-stems: o%tws (odtos), ds (8), aitws (airos), 
Kax@s (Kaxds). tows and opolws are not found, cards only 
B 68, dirs only A 347, 

Adverbs in -ws are formed also from ddpabdys (adpadéws) 


arbarns (arparéas), Auyvs (Auyéws), péyas (ueydras), TAXUS 
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(rayéws), Teyvjes (rexyvnévrws), and from the participles 
(used like adjectives) éxicrdpevos, éoovpevos. 

These adverbs in -ws are little used also by the lyric poets: 
KANOS, KAKOS, laws, dAAws are not found in Pindar. 


HOMERIC VERSE. 


§ 39. Taz Heroic HEexameter. a. The poems are to 
be read with careful attention to the metrical quantity of 
each syllable, as well as to the sense of the passage. There 
are six feet (bars or measures) in each verse; hence the 
name hexameter. The part of each foot which has no ictus 
(the arsiz) should receive as much time though not so much 
stress as the ictus-syllable (the thesis). The rhythm would 
be called 3 time in modern music. The English hexameter 
(found e.g. in Longfellow’s Evangeline) is generally read as 
of $ time. 

b. The written word-accent is to be disregarded in read- 
ing Homeric verse. Occasionally (as dvdpa pot évverre, poiaa, 
ToAUTpoTroy Os pdAa@ troAAa a 1) the verse-ictus and word- 
accent may coincide, but the word-accent seems to have had 
no influence on the formation of the verse. 


ce. The dactyl Ce oe oe or —vv), with the ictus on the 
first syllable, is the fundamental and prevailing foot of Ho- 
meric verse. It is often replaced by a spondee! or heavy — 


dactyl (J J or—~—). In three verses of the Iliad (B 544, 
A 130, V 221) and in three of the Odyssey (0 884, ¢ 15, x 
192) each foot is a spondee, but a restoration of older, un- 


1 This name was derived from the use of this slow solemn measure in the 
hymns which accompanied the libation (crov3}) to the gods; cf. two brief 
hymns of the Lesbian Terpander, about 700 B.c., to Zeus: Zed wdyrwv dpxd,| 
adyrwv &yhrwp, | Zet, col ordvdw | rabray Suywy apxdy, and to Apollo and the 
Muses: Srdviwpey rais Mvduas | xaicly Méoas | xal r¢@ Mwodpyy | Aarods viel. 
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contracted forms would give at least one dactyl to each of 
these verses; ’Arpeidns: ta 8 ait’ dx Sippouv youvatécOnv A 
130 may be read with two dactyls ’Arpel8ns+ ta 8 adr’ éx 
Sippoo (§ 17 ¢) youvalécAnv. 

Dactyls are about three times as frequent as spondees in 
the Homeric poems. 

d. Verses in which each of the first five feet is a dactyl 
are far more common in Homer than in Vergil: there are 
160 in the first book of the Iliad alone. Many frequently 
recurring verses have this rhythm; as tov & dwaperBopevos 
mpoaétdn todas @Kvs "AyidAdAEUS, — ot 8 em’ ovela? éroipa mpo- 
xelweva yetpas ladrov,—avtap érel moctos nab édnrvos é£ 
Epov &vro. Many other verses have but one spondee (gener- 
ally in the first foot) among the first five feet; as #uos & 
npuyévera pdvn pododdxtunros 7ws,— Hyos & Hédtos Karédv Kal 
emt kvépas 7rGev. 

e. Spondees are most common in the first two feet; they 
are more and more avoided in each foot toward the close of 
the verse, except perhaps in the fourth foot where the great 
Alexandrian critic Aristarchus preferred a spondee. But 
very many of these spondees in the first and fourth feet of 
our texts can be and doubtless should be resolved into dac- 
tyls; thus dyjpaov B 447 is now read for the dynpwy of Aris- 
tarchus. 

f. The first foot allows more freedom than any other. A 
short vowel there more frequently retains its natural quan- 
tity before a mute and a liquid, and yet is more frequently 
lengthened in the unaccented part of the foot (§ 41 h y) be- 
fore that combination. At the close of the first foot, hiatus 
is allowed (§ 9 8). 

Similarly the first foot of the iambic trimeter of Greek 
tragedy and of English poetry has exceptional freedom. 

g- The Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A) is seldom immediately 
preceded by a word of three long syllables. Before this 
diaeresis, a dactyl is strongly preferred, and is to be restored 
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in many places where the Mss. have the contracted form. 
Certain dactylic forms, as Acero, are preserved there more 
frequently than elsewhere in the verse. 

h. Verses which have a spondee in the fifth foot are called 
spondaic verses (én omovdevaxd). They are more common 
in Homer than in the Latin poets, — about 4 per cent. of the 
verses of the Iliad being spondaic. 

i. These spondaic verses seem especially frequent at the 
close of emphatic sentences or of divisions of the narrative 
(cf. A 21, 157, 291, 600) and in descriptions of suffering and 
toil, but often no rhythmic effect is sought; the convenience 
of the verse determined the measure. 

j. The last two feet of the verse must not consist of two 
spondaic words: thus "H@ Siav « 806 should be *Hoa diay, 
Sypov dhyss E 289 should be dxyu00 pijucs. 

k. The last foot in each verse is a spondee, but the final 
syllable may be short; the deficiency in time is then made 
up by the slight pause which follows at the end of the verse 
(§ 41 a, pa). <A heavy or consonantal ending is preferred ; 
hence the »movable is often used. 

1, The student need not concern himself about elision as 
in Latin poetry; that is already done in the text; but he 
must be watchful for synizesis (§ 7). 


CAESURAL PAUSES. 


§ 40. a. Each verse has one or more caesural pauses (cae- 
sura = toun cutting), — pauses within a foot. 

b. The principal caesura of the verse is always a pause in 
the sense, and is often emphasized by punctuation, as in each 
of the six successive verses & 10-15; but occasionally com- 
mas are found where no pause is necessary. | 

Of course there can be no pause immediately before an 
enclitic, since this is closely connected with the foregoing 
word. 

ce. A caesura is almost always found in the third foot; 
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only 185 verses of the Iliad and 71 of the Odyssey have no © 


pause there. It occurs either after the ictus-syllable (as 
pivev devde Oed p IInrniddem “Ayirjos AL —~—Yvvul—vv | 


—A—|—vvul—vuv|l——l) or between the two short sylla- 
bles (a8 dvdpa pou vverre Modoa jp trroAvTpotrov bs dda TroANG 
al, —vvul—vvul—vAvi-evvul—vvl——l). These 


two caesuras are about equally frequent; but the second 
slightly predominates and seems to have been preferred. 

d. The importance of the caesura in the third foot is 
marked not only by the freedom with which hiatus is al- 
lowed there (§ 9 5), and by the evident avoidance of elision 
at that point (§ 10 e), but also by the large number of tags 
of verses which are suited to follow it; as warjp avdpav re 
Gedy re, Bowes rota” Hpn, Ged AevKdrevos”Hpn, Gea yrav- 
Kkamis AOnun, piropperdys “Adpodirn, Arcos Ouydrnp ’Adpodirn, 
dvxvnpides "Ayatol, "Ayaiay yadxoyiTovev, Kdpn KopowyrTes 
"Ayazol, apnidiros Mevéraos, dva& avipav ’Ayapéuvov, Bony 
ayabos Asoundns, Tepnvos immdta Néotop, «rd. — all of 
which must be preceded by the feminine caesura (see /) of 
the third foot; while "Ayapéuvovos ’Atpeldac, edpd Kxpeiwv 
’"Ayapéuveoy, hryntopes 7O6€ pédovtes, arrayeiBetro pavnadéy Te 
«tr. must be preceded by the masculine caesura of the third 
foot. See § 4 4, ¢, d. 

e. The pause after the first syllable of the third foot is 
called the penthemimeral caesura (arévre, jHyt-, wépos) because 
it comes after the fifth half-foot; it divides the verse into 
24 +-84 feet. The pause between the two short syllables of 
the third foot divides the verse into 22 + 3} feet. 

f. The pause after an ictus-syllable is called a masculine 
caesura because of the vigorous tone which it gives to the 
verse; the pause between two unaccented syllables is called 
a feminine caesura. 

g. Sometimes the principal pause of the verse is the mas- 
culine caesura of the fourth foot. This is called the hephthe- 
mimeral caesura (émrd, nus-, wépos). ‘This is somewhat more 
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common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. It is frequent 
after a feminine caesura of the third foot. It gives an ener- 
getic movement after a penthemimeral caesura, when the 
verse is divided into 24 + 1 + 24 feet. 

h. Sometimes the pause of the verse is at the close of the 

fourth foot; this is called the Bucolic diaeresis (a diaeresis 
being a pause at the end of a word between two feet) or cae- 
sura, since it is most evidently aimed at in the bucolic or 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus. Occasionally there is a tran- 
sition at this point to another part of the story, as A 318, 
348, 430. This Bucolic diaeresis with the penthemimeral 
caesura divides the verse into 24 + 14 + 2 feet. 
. 4. The importance of the Bucolic diaeresis is marked by 
the large number of tags of verses which are ready to follow 
it, as dios "Odueceds, Epxos "Ayatav, immota Néotwp, S8pipos 
“Apns, paldipos "Extrap, PoiBos ’ArodXor, Tladrds ’AOnvn, Sia 
Gedwy, pntiera Zevs, icdBeos pas. See § 4c. Hiatus is al- 
lowed here occasionally. See § 9 6. 

j. A slight pause occurs after the first short syllable of the 
first foot about 50 times in 100 verses. 

k. A slight pause occurs about as often, after the first 
short syllable of the fifth foot. The poet prefers to close the 
verse with the rhythm — v, ~ —— (where the comma repre- 
sents the end of a word) rather than — vu v, ——; hence ode 
térxeooas A 108, not ovr’ éréXeccas. See § 25 e. 

1. The principal pause of the verse is almost never at the 
close of the third foot; this would divide the verse into two 
equal parts and cause monotony. <A word ends there not 
infrequently, but 1s accompanied by a more prominent cae- 
sura in the third or fourth foot; as év@a isov wreiatous Ppv- 
yas dvepas I’ 185, where the last two words are so closely 
connected that no caesura is felt between them. But see y 34. 

m. Even a slight pause is rare between the two short syl- 
lables of the fourth foot. In xai érei@ero pvO6 A 33, the 
objectionable pause might be avoided by omitting the aug- 
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ment, but the conjunction is connected with the verb so 
closely that no caesura is felt. 

n. It has been remarked that the rorbidden caesura is next 
in position to the favorite Bucolic diaeresis; while the for- 
bidden diaeresis at the close of the third foot is next to the 
favorite feminine caesura of the third foot. 

o. No sentence ends with the second foot. 

p. The pause in the third foot gives to the rest of the 
verse an anapaestic movement, from which it is often recalled 
by the Bucolic diaeresis. Similarly the Roman Saturnian 
verse (as Dabint maléim Metélli , Naévid poétae) is at first 
iambic, but is trochaic at the close. | 

q. The varied position of the main caesura, and the minor 
pauses in different parts of the verse, give perfect freedom 
from monotony without detracting from the grace and dig- 
nity of the measure. 


QUANTITY. 


§ 41. a. Metrical convenience or necessity often determined 
the poet’s choice among synonymous words (§ 4 a—d); since 
app.idéEvos ambidexter was not suited to dactylic verse, zrepi 
5é£os was used © 168. The poet in general preferred the 
light dactyls to the heavy dactyls or spondees, and retained 


1 The beginner will find it convenient to remember concerning a, :, v, the 
vowels whose quantity is not clear at the first glance, that 

(1) they are short in the final syllable of any word when the antepenult 
has the acute or if the penult has the circumflex accent; 

(2) they are regularly short in inflectional endings, as udypot, fpwa, rpé- 
novel, TéOvnxa,—in the final syllables of neuter nouns, as 3duea, quap, wéAs, 
3dxpv, —in suffixes, except where y has been lost before o, as puots, doAlns, dol- 
vicoa, —in particles, especially in prepositions, as dvd, wep, td, dpa, 71, — 
and generally in the second aorist stem of verbs ; 

(8) they are long in the final syllable when the penult is long by nature 
and has the acute accent; 

(4) they are long when they are the result of contraction, as ér{ua from 
ér{uae, ipdv from fepdv, véxis from yéxvas, and as the final vowel of the stem of 
nouns of the first deciension. 
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in the Epic dialect a large number of dactylic forms which 
were afterwards contracted. An amphimacer (—v —, audi, 
paxpov) was avoided often by means of apocope, synizesis, or 
elision. 

Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only apparent. 
The poet, for example, did not lengthen a short syllable by 
placing the ictus upon it. If an apparently short final syl- 
lable stands where a long syllable is expected, it is probable 
either. 

(1) that the final syllable was originally long, and later 
lost part of its quantity, as mpiv, nouns in -1s (BAocuvpaTis 
éatepdvwro A 86), and the dative singular ending of the 
third declension (§ 18 a); or 

(2) that the following word has lost an initial consonant 
which would have made the preceding syllable long by posi- 
tion (see m below); or 

(8) that the pause (musical rest) of a.caesura or diaeresis, 
fills out the time occupied by the foot, allowing the same 
freedom as at the end of the verse (§ 39 £). 

b. A considerable number of anomalies, however, remain 
unexplained. Prominent among the unexplained anomalies 
of quantity is the ¢ of certain abstract nouns, as ieporAinos 
A 205, wpoduplnos B 588, atiulnot vy 142. This « receives no 
ictus, hence no satisfaction could be gained even from the 
obsolete doctrine that a short syllable might be lengthened 
by the poet if it were made the ictus-syllable of the foot. 
These abstract nouns form such a definite class: that it may 
be assumed that there was some explanation, perhaps physio- 
logical, for them all. : 

ec. Doubtless when the poems were recited musically, it 
might have been easy for the bard in his intonation to hold, 
and thus to lengthen, a syllable which was usually short, or 
to slur over a long syllable and treat it as short. But it is 
not found that Homer or any other poet availed himself of 
this license. 
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d. Many apparently irregular variations of natural quan- 
tity, as well as apparent freedom in allowing hiatus, and vari- 
ations of quantity made by position (see m below), are to be 
explained by the loss of a consonant, e.g. dry or adtn was 
originally dfarn (see § 14,7); the loss of f and the conse- 
quent lengthening of one of the neighboring vowels (cf. 
Bactrefos, Bactrfjos, Baciréws), explains dacdunv I 116 and 
dacaro I 587, as compared with dacas @ 237; décapev (afe- 
capev, from iadw) y 151 but decay y 490; *Aidos T 322 but 
“Aid: A 8, from a-fcd (§ 14), of. jeidns X 280 for éfeidns ; 
pépacayv B 863 but peuaores B 818 (peuafores). In etanros 
A 554 (éenror E T59), the form may have been favored in 
popular use- by a supposed connection with the adverb e%, 
which seemed so natural in evadev & 340 for éfadev. 

e. It may be supposed that the bards followed poetic prece- 
dents in allowing hiatus or lengthening before certain sylla- 
bles in which but a minimum of the original sound remained ; 
sometimes, by false analogy, they may have treated in the 
same way other syllables which really had lost no consonant. 

f. a. A syllable which contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong is long by nature. Final ac and oc are metrically long, 
although short as concerns accentuation. 

8. The quantity of some vowels is not fixed, as *A7ro\Ao- 
vos A 14, -AmodAX@v A 380; "Apes, “Apes E 31 Cf the text is 
right); Doves V 748, Lidoviovs § 84; ef. Avovicov r 325 
with Atwyucos Z 1385 Cwhich remained the usual form in 
Boeotian dialect, as it is in Pindar); v8wp a 110, ddwp a 146. 

y. Most of these vowels with variable quantity were origi- 
nally long and were becoming short, as the Homeric Jaos, 
xados, and dapos, became icos, cards, and ddpos in Attic 
poetry. The penult of dvln was long in Homer but occa- 
sionally short in Attic poetry. fevapivo (cf. py eiapwy B 
471), Attic éapwds, is found on a Boeotian inscription. It 
is evident that every vowel which at first was long and after- 
wards became short must have had at some time a metrical 
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quantity which could be treated either as long or short, 2.e. 
its quantity was variable. 

6. A trace of the original ain the ending of the neuter 
plural remains perhaps in é@vea elow B 87, where the hiatus 
is justified as weak (§ 9 ad). 

e. For the length of final « in the dative singular of the 
third declension, see § 18 a. amply in wpiv air’ Z 81 retains 
its original length, as a contracted comparative. 

¢. So in Latin, the vowels of certain words had lost so 
much of their original quantity in the time of Plautus that 
he employed them sometimes as long, sometimes as short, 
while in later Latin poetry they became definitely short. 
Analogous to this, also, is the fact that a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid is generally long in Homer, while in 
Attic it is generally short. 

m With this variation of natural quantity may be com- 
pared the double forms employed in Homer, —one with a 
single consonant, another with two consonants, as AyiAAEvs 
A 54, ’Aytreds A 199; "Oducceds A 430, "Oduceds A 494; 
Tpixxnv B 729, Tpixns A 202; Saris A 3844, Srras A 136; 
pécoov T' 266, pécov A 481, «rd., many of which doubled con- 
sonants are known to be justified etymologically. 

g. Sometimes a naturally short vowel was lengthened (not 
by the poet, but in the speech of the people) in order to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of short syllables. This 


is illustrated by the rule for the use of o or w in the compar.- . 


son of adjectives (copwrepos but xouddrepos), by the pains 
shown by some of the Greek orators (as Demosthenes) to 
avoid an uninterrupted succession of several short syllables, 
and by the words which have a vowel similarly lengthened 
in the Attic dialect (as aivaros, mT poonyopos, UINpeTns ). We 
find dyip but dvépes (avip M 882), ef. Wwopéy (Pindar avifp, 
avopéa) Tptapos but Ipiaptdns, Ouyarnp but Ovrydrepa (with 

vin all forms of more than three syllables), dmovéovto, ayo- 
pdacbe but dyop, dOdvaros but dOarros, of. qvepdevra from 
dvewos,érlrovos p 428. 
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h. a. In Homeric verse a syllable which contains a short 
vowel is long by position when the vowel is followed by a 
double consonant ({ £ 4) or by two or more consonants, 
whether these are in the same or in the following word or 
are divided between the two words. 

8. This rule holds good also in case of a mute followed 
by a liquid. This combination rarely fails to make position 
within a word, and generally makes position when it stands 
at the beginning of a word (as dmate xpetovTwy a 45), espe- 
cially when this word is closely connected with the preceding. 

y. The influence of the metrical ictus on quantity is no- 
where else so clear as in strengthening this so-called weak- 
position before a mute and a liquid: before this combination, 
a short vowel is always lengthened (more than 2600 times) 
in the ictus part of the foot; while lengthening of an ultima 
in the arsis is found 105 times, 48 of which are in the first 
foot (as é« 5é Xpvonis A 489, of. § 89 f) and 47 in the second 
foot (as é& ob 5% ta mpa@ta A 6). Of course a short vowel 
remains short only in the unaccented part of the foot. See 
t B below. 

i. a. Sometimes a vowel remains short before a mute fol- 
lowed by A or p, as *Adpodirn T' 880, audiBporns B 389, audi- 
Spud7js B 100, mpérparécbar Z 336, vedoé Kpoviwy A 528, 
Baré Iprapidao T 856, ydp pa KAvraruynorpns A118. These 
words and phrases could not have been brought into the 
verse if the mute and liquid must make position, and the 
history of the language shows that this combination of mute 
and liquid was losing its weight (ef. f y above). Similarly, 
the syllable must be short which precedes Bporav, rpoanvéa, 
tpameta. | 

8. Of about 570 examples in the Homeric poems of a 
vowel remaining short before initial mute and liquid, it is 
said that 202 are in the first short syllable of the third foot 
(as &> of ev Toabra mpos GAANAOVS ayopevoy E 274), 278 are 
in the first short syllable of the fifth foot (as cal pv povycas 
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érrea wrepoevta mpoonvca A 201), 28 are in the first short syl- 
lable of the first foot (as ja mpds adrjAovs I’ 155), 27 are 
in the first short syllable of the second foot (as as & dre tis 
te Spdxovra I’ 83); while only 84 are in the second short sy]l- 
lable of a dactyl, 25 of these being in the first foot (as xa 
Bare IIprapidao I’ 356), and only one of the 34 being before 
a sonant mute followed by a liquid (ra 8¢ Spdyuara A 69). 
It is evident that the numbers in such computations differ 
with different texts. 

y- That a mute and liquid do not always make position 
is explained by the ease with which the combination can be 
pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel short. 

§. In avdpornra © 6, a remains short before three conso- 
nants; but it is probable that this word has replaced some 
obsolete synonymous word which suited the metre. 

e. Before four words, two of which begin with the double 
consonant ¢ and two with the two consonants ox (not a mute 
and a liquid), the preceding vowel remains short: of re Za- 
xuvOov B 634, of 8 Zérecav B 824, rpoyéovtd Sapdvdprov B 
465, érecta oxérrapvoy e 2837. Two of these words, ZdxuvOos 
and Y«dpavépos (although the gods called it BdvOos, T 74), 
might seem essential to the poet’s story, and might be ex- 
cused by the greater freedom which is allowed to the treat- 
ment of proper names in verse; but there are indications of 
possible collateral forms with a single consonant; ¢f. x«idva- 
par with oxidvayat (which is always used where the metre 
permits), yexpos with apixpos (§ 127). Perhaps Ad«uvOos 
should be substituted for ZdxuvOos, cf. Cabénv A 38 with 
Sapowds B 808, Aevfuros in a Boeotian inscription for Zev- 
Evrrqros, AdyAn on coins for Zdyxvrn. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that Zdxuvos was also the Greek name of Saguntum 
and in that word Z may often have been pronounced nearly 
like. | 

j. a. A single A, pu, », p, c, at the beginning of certain 
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words, may make position (cf. § 12 6): aoArd NUcacopéw 
X 91 —-—l|_vvl— coe. Ariccero Z 45, rpirrdoros @ 488, 
mowwAroTov e 445, otdé xara poipay II 3867 (ef. dupopoy Z 
408, Siéuorparo & 484, gupope A 278, efwapro e 312, of which 
the form of reduplication indicates that the stem was treated 
as if it began with two consonants, § 25 0), rea wdddecor 
TL 222 (ef. aya-vvipov A 420 and English snow), dca péleoxov 
x 46 (cf. Fépyov, work, wrought), trAm Tre cevarto V 198 (ef. 
éocevovto B 808, émiaceverbar O 347, Xaoaados N 128). 

8. So also & makes position in the stem &- (defcras fear) 
and always in dy long, as nyets 5é Seloavres e 2386, Bercev S 0 
yépov A 38, cf. Oeovdns 6121 god-fearing (for Beo- SFns) 5 5 ov 
Te para Snv A 416. 

y. A short vowel before ‘a liquid is lengthened most fre- 
quently when it is in the ictus-syllable of the second or 
fourth foot (seldom in the third or fifth foot) and generally 
before words which begin with two short syllables, as évi 
peydpoioe yevéOrn E 270. 

k. It is stated that a short vowel is lengthened 128 times 
before p (91 times, not counting repetitions), 70 (51) times 
before X, 820 (111) times before », 58 (80) times before », 
44 (29) times before 5, 9 times before oc. 

1. a. Cognate languages and collateral dialectic forms 
show that most words which in the Attic dialect began with 
p, once began with ap or fp. This explains the doubling of 
the p after the augment and in composition, as well as its 
power to make position in Homeric verse. 85 per cent. of 
the instances of lengthening before p are known to be Justi- 
fied etymologically. 

8. The stem of the verb Sefcar is found on a Corinthian 
inscription as Sf. In the Homeric time, if the f was not 
still pronounced by the Ionians of Asia Minor, doubtless the 
6 was thickened in pronunciation by the disappearing fF. 

y. Of the instances of lengthening before u, most are only 
physiologically explained ; the «sound being easily continued 
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until it is virtually a double consonant ; but this lengthening 
occurs only before certain stems, not before udyer Oar, pévecy, 
povvos KT. 

m. One of the consonants which made position has often 
been lost, as ypnl dé pu feixvia T 386, wrdpecrrav A 198 (Crrap- 
Fevrrav, § 14); Bédos éyerevxdés A 51, yap éyov T 49, srap- 
éyn 7 118, from the stem cey-, cf. odveyés « T4 (for cvvee- 
xyes); Jeds ds T 230 (for Beds gos, § 121), of. xaxdv ds B 190, 
Spvies ws T' 2, wéXexus ds T 60, of & dp’ icav as ef re B T80. 
Both consonants which made position are occasionally lost, 
especially in the stem of the third personal pronoun (§ 14¢, h), 
as dpa & P 196 for dpa of@, aro 0 T 261 for dé oféo. But 
see § 147. 

n. ¢ seems to be used as a double consonant in Zedupin 
7 119 —~vv—, dg M 208 —v, ridatonw K 478 (although 
here the reduplication zz may be considered long by nature, 
cf. Licuos Z 154). drdis is now written for Sdis in Hip- 
ponax Frg. 49, and is justified etymologically; cf. Xdardo 
from the stem of codds, "Iaxyos from idyw, deyov (dyov) Pin- 
dar Ol. VI 24, daiéyirwves Aesch. Choeph. 1047. 

o. a. A long final vowel or diphthong in the arsis of the 
foot is shortened before a following vowel: “Arpeidat te xa 
Grou evavnprbdes "Ayatol A 1T, ryv & eyo od AVew A 29. The 
shortening of a long vowel is essentially the elision of half 
the vowel (§ 9 d). 

8. The most frequent exceptions to this rule occur in the 
first foot, less often in the fourth foot, — before the diaereses 
where hiatus is most common (§ 9 8). 

y- Final az, os, es are most frequently shortened before an 
initial vowel. Final ov is shortened eight times as often as 
final 7. 

6. The diphthongs with v seem to have been more firm in 
retaining their quantity than those with ». This is explained 
perhaps by the greater permanence in the language of Ff over 7. 

e. This shortening of diphthongs seems to indicate a ten- 
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dency of the final or v of the diphthong to go into its cog- 
nate y (j) or w (f) sound and disappear (cf. § 5g). In 
Pindar, also, a final diphthong is shortened far oftener (five 
times as often) than a long final vowel. Of course there was 
no hiatus as long as the 7 or f was spoken. 

¢. Final and 7 are shortened before an initial vowel more 
rarely than other diphthongs. 7, 7, , @, ev are shortened 
more frequently than elsewhere when they are in the first 
short syllable of the first foot. @ is seldom shortened except 
before an ¢ or (less frequently) an a. 

p. a. Before a pause (as before the close of the verse, see 
§ 39 &), a short vowel may be used in place of a long vowel: 


éxtrépoat Upidporo roAw A 19 —~—|—-vvl—vvu lua, devd- 
yopev* ere yap xTrv. « 269 —~—luAvvu|-, elar’ axovovtes- 
6 xty. a 826 —VV|—_~—IvVA. Not infrequently thus the 


short final vowel of a vocative takes the place of a long syl- 
lable, even & vie Ileredo A 338; in such cases the nominative 
form frequently could be used. The pause in the rhythm 
occupies the remainder of the time which would be spent in 
pronouncing a long syllable, Pu J= J J Before a pause, 
also, a long final vowel may preserve its quantity although 
the following word begins with a vowel. 

§. This pause, which allows hiatus and prevents the short- 
ening of a final vowel, gives prominence to the syllable before 
it, a8 é« yap ‘Opéorao Atlas é éxoeras a 40, of pev ducopévov A 
“Trreplovos a 24, 

q- A few verses seem to begin with a short syllable, as 
érrevdt) TO Tpa@rov 6 13 (probably émfet), pire xaolyynre D 308 
Ce gira E117, épiraro E 61), ds d&es O 154 (for 6 bs f df = 
bs fe ake, of. ds o aber O 183), ds Sn Ta 7 Covra A T0 Cfor 
ds Feldn, § 14), deidn p 519 for afeidn (see d above); Bopéns 
I 5 is in all Mss. for Boppjs (Thuc. vI 2). For Zegupin y 
119, see » above; for ouvexés M 26, see m above; for é:lro- 
vos, see g above; but d:a pev dozidos I 3857 seems to have 
been used on the analogy of 87 "Adpodlrn «rn. 
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FOos, 46. Bupdov, 51. Karropyica, 42. 
jucro, 66, Ovpnbr, 50. xdorx Oe, 42. | 
tHAevaro, 73. Ovpndr, 51. nar’, 79. 
fro, 66. Ove, 22. xaraBaral, 79. 
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